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ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

MEDICAL  OFFICER  OF  HEALTH 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

I have  pleasure  in  presenting  my  Annual  Report  for  the  year 
1959. 

As  with  previous  reports  comments  on  various  matters  are 
included  in  the  body  of  the  report.  Matters  which  are  also  of 
interest  appear  under  the  heading  Medical  Officer  of  Health  at  the 
end  of  my  report. 

During  the  year  more  notifications  of  Scarlet  Fever  and 
Measles  were  received  than  in  previous  years.  There  has  been  a 
similar  increase  in  other  areas.  Some  of  these  cases  might  have  been 
avoided  if  parents  had  been  a little  more  careful  in  isolating  their 
children  in  the  early  stages  of  infection.  This  also  applies  to  other 
infectious  diseases. 

The  progress  of  the  Improvement  Grant  Schemes  in  this 
district  is  satisfactory.  The  Council  are  most  farsighted  in  their 
continued  wholehearted  support  for  the  schemes.  The  improve- 
ments make  a considerable  contribution  to  improved  housing 
standards. 

I must  thank  the  general  practitioners  for  their  help  and  for 
the  interested  way  in  which  they  discuss  problems  with  me. 

I have  to  thank  the  Chief  Public  Health  Inspector  and  the 
Staff  of  the  department  for  their  co-operation  and  advice  on  many 
occasions. 

The  Support  of  the  Council,  and,  in  particular,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Health  Committee,  Councillor  J.  Clarke,  who  takes  a great 
interest  in  all  Health  matters,  is  a constant  source  of  pleasure. 

I am,  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

Your  Obedient  Servant, 

PHILIP  WEYMAN. 

Medical  Officer  of  Health. 
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STATISTICS 


The  statistics  which  appear  in  this  report  have  been  compiled 
from  a number  of  sources  throughout  the  year. 

The  Registrar  of  Births  and  Deaths  for  Heanor  supplies  a 
weekly  return  giving  details  of  births  and  deaths  occurring  in  the 
area. 

Notifications  of  infectious  diseases  are  sent  in  by  Medical 
Practitioners  and  in  the  cases  of  Tuberculosis,  sometimes  by  the 
Chest  Physicians  and  Hospital  Medical  Officers. 

The  notification  of  suspected  cases  is  most  important.  For 
instance  in  poliomyelitis,  food  poisoning  and  dysentery.  Telephone 
communications  are  much  appreciated  and  can  save  a great  deal  of 
time. 

Additional  information  about  infectious  disease  and  undiag- 
nosed illnesses  comes  from  hospitals,  school  teachers,  parents,  health 
visitors  and  casual  conversations. 

At  weekly  and  quarterly  intervals,  details  regarding  infectious 
disease,  births  and  deaths,  are  received  from  the  Registrar  General. 
This  enables  a watch  to  be  kept  on  any  unusally  prevalent  disease 
in  the  County,  or  surrounding  districts  or  towns. 


Population. 

The  estimated  population  of  the  Urban  District  at  30th  June, 
1959  was  given  by  the  Registrar  General  as  23,990.  There  has  been 
no  change  from  the  figure  estimated  for  1958.  This  is  the  first  year 
since  1954  that  a decrease  in  population  has  not  been  noted. 


Births. 

375  live  births  were  registered  in  1959  giving  a crude  birth  rate 
per  thousand  of  the  population  of  15.63. 

When  adjusted  for  comparison  purposes  by  the  application  of 
the  comparability  factor  of  0.98  the  rate  is  15.32. 

This  shows  an  increase  of  1 per  thousand  over  last  year 
although  it  is  still  below  the  England  and  Wales  figure  (see  summary 
of  statistics  and  table  4 for  rates  over  the  last  ten  years). 


Infant  Mortality. 

Seven  deaths  were  recorded  in  children  under  the  age  of  one 
year  giving  a death  rate  per  thousand  live  births  of  18.67. 
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This  is  a low  rate  for  the  town,  and  is  only  the  second  time 
that  the  rate  has  fallen  below  twenty  since  1941. 

The  1959  rate  can  be  compared  with  the  England  and  Wales 
rate  of  22.0  (see  summary  of  statistics  and  Table  4.) 

Prematurity  or  congenital  malformation  was  given  as  a factor 
in  the  cause  of  death  in  all  seven  cases. 

Of  the  above,  five  deaths  occured  under  the  age  of  four  weeks, 
giving  a neonatal  death  rate  per  thousand  live  births  of  13.38,  also 
below  the  rate  for  England  and  Wales. 

At  the  request  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  a further  breakdown 
of  these  deaths  has  been  given  in  the  report. 

This  is  known  as  the  Perinatal  Mortality  Rate,  and  is  made  up 
from  the  deaths  occurring  under  one  week  and  the  stillbirths,  (see 
Summary  of  Statistics  and  Table  3). 

To  give  a proper  picture  of  the  birth  risks,  figures  are  required 
which  show  the  numbers  surviving  following  injury  at  birth  and  the 
numbers  surviving  with  congenital  defect.  The  degree  of  damage 
also  needs  to  be  assessed  and  included.  The  estimation  of  a perinatal 
mortality  rate  is  only  one  step  in  the  direction  of  accurate  estimation 
of  the  birth  risk. 


Stillbirths. 

The  eight  stillbirths  give  a rate  per  thousand  births  (live  and 
still)  of  20.89.  This  figure  is  10  per  thousand  lower  than  1958  and  is 
almost  equal  to  the  England  and  Wales  rate  for  1959.  (see  Summary 
of  Statistics). 


Deaths. 

231  deaths  were  registered. 

The  crude  death  rate  per  thousand  of  the  population  of  9.63 
after  adjustment  for  comparison  purposes  is  11.94;  a little  higher 
than  the  rate  for  the  country  as  a whole. 

The  rates  for  Heanor  since  1949  are  given  in  Table  4. 

DEATHS  FROM  INDIVIDUAL  DISEASES. 

The  231  deaths  are  set  out  in  Table  5 according  to  cause  and 

sex. 
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DISEASES  OF  HEART  AND  CIRCULATORY  SYSTEM. 

118  deaths  occurred  in  this  group;  sixty-three  Males  and  fifty- 
five  Females. 

This  is  slightly  more  than  50%  of  the  total  deaths  recorded. 

Numbers  17-21  inclusive  in  Table  5 represent  the  group  which 
is  made  up  as  follows  : — Vascular  lesions  of  nervous  system  twenty- 
seven,  Coronary  disease  forty-two,  Other  heart  disease  twenty-nine 
and  Other  diseases  of  the  Circulatory  system  twenty. 

CANCER. 

Cancer  is  the  next  largest  group  and  was  responsible  for  forty 
deaths ; twenty-one  males  and  nineteen  females  dying  from  various 
forms.  It  is  almost  equal  to  the  average  for  England  and  Wales, 
(see  Summary  of  Statistics). 

The  Chief  Medical  Officer  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  in  his 
Annual  Report  for  1958  states  : — 

“During  1958  an  average  of  262  people  died  daily  from  malig- 
nant disease  and  of  these  fifty-four  died  of  cancer  of  the  lung. 
By  comparison  accidents  caused  by  motor  vehicles  were  respon- 
sible for  fifteen  deaths  a day.” 

He  further  states  : — 

“The  responsibility  of  early  diagnosis  is  shared  by  the  patient 
and  his  doctor.  The  patient  has  a duty  to  himself  and  to  his 
doctor  to  avoid  delay  by  reporting  any  suspicious  signs  or 
symptoms  and  he  can  help  his  doctor  and  himself  by  a frank 
discussion  of  his  fear.” 


TUBERCULOSIS. 

Two  deaths  occurred,  details  of  which  appear  in  Table  6. 

Death  rates  per  thousand  of  the  population  from  respiratory 
and  non  respiratory  tuberculosis  are  given  in  the  Summary  of 
Statistics  with  the  comparable  rates  for  Engand  and  Wales. 

PNEUMONIA  AND  BRONCHITIS. 

This  group  was  responsible  for  twenty-one  deaths,  fifteen 
Males  and  six  Females. 

Numbers  twenty-three  and  twenty-four  in  Table  5 give  details 
for  each  disease  separately. 

Almost  all  deaths  were  registered  in  the  over  sixty  age  group 
with  a few  exceptions  in  the  late  40’s  and  50’s. 
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ACCIDENTS. 

Ten  deaths  occurred  as  a result  of  accidents  involving  four  men 
and  six  women. 

Three  followed  accidents  on  the  road;  two  accidents  at  work; 
the  remainder  being  persons  of  over  seventy-five  dying  following  falls 
in  or  around  the  home. 

Attention  is  drawn  to  this  danger  to  old  people  in  their  own 
homes. 

Old  badly  designed  houses,  poorly  lighted  staircases,  failing 
eyesight,  and  physical  deterioration  are  points  of  great  importance 
when  considering  the  care  of  old  people  whether  they  are  in  their 
own  homes  or  in  the  care  of  someone  else. 

SUICIDE. 

Two  men  aged  thirty-one  and  eighty-one  and  a woman  of 
seventy  committed  suicide  by  coal  gas  poisoning  (2)  and  hanging. 


Infectious  Disease. 

634  cases  of  infectious  disease  were  notified  in  1959,  an  increase 
over  the  previous  year.  Details  of  age  and  sex  distribution,  seasonal 
incidence  and  incidence  over  the  last  ten  years  are  set  out  in  Tables 
6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10. 

Two  diseases,  Measles,  and  to  a lesser  extent,  Scarlet  Fever, 
were  responsible  for  the  increased  incidence  and  together  accounted 
for  over  90%  of  the  total  notifications  received. 

The  incidence  of  individual  diseases  was  as  follows  : — 

Measles  478,  Scarlet  Fever  104,  Pneumonia  24,  Tuberculosis  22, 
Erysipelas  3,  Whooping  Cough  2 and  Meningococcal  Infection  1 . 

MEASLES. 

478  cases  were  notified  and  occured  throughout  the  year  with 
the  majority  being  reported  in  the  period  April  to  July. 

About  half  of  the  total  cases  occurred  in  children  below  school 
age  and  all  but  two  of  the  remainder  in  children  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  fifteen. 

SCARLET  FEVER. 

104  cases  were  notified. 

Notifications  were  received  in  every  month  of  the  year  with  the 
months  of  October,  November  and  December  producing  two  thirds 
of  the  total. 

Eighty  cases  occurred  in  children  of  school  age  with  the  majority 
of  the  remainder  being  notified  in  younger  children. 
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PNEUMONIA. 

Twenty-four  cases  were  reported  mainly  in  the  winter  months, 
the  majority  occurring  in  the  older  age  groups,  the  ratio  of  males  to 
females  being  2T. 

Infectious  disease  records  back  to  1944  are  available  to  me  and 
show  the  1959  total  to  be  the  lowest  recorded  in  this  period. 

TUBERCULOSIS. 

Twenty-one  new  cases  were  notified  in  1959.  This  follows  four 
years  of  relatively  low  incidence. 

Four  cases  (three  respiratory  and  one  non-respiratory)  occured 
in  children  of  school  age,  the  remaining  seventeen  (fourteen  respir- 
atory and  three  non-respiratory)  in  persons  over  the  age  of  fifteen. 

There  seems  to  be  some  indication  of  closer  co-operation 
between  Chest  Clinics,  Local  Health  Authority  (County  Council) 
and  your  Medical  Officer. 

MASS  X-RAY. 

The  Nottingham  No.  2 Area  Mass  Radiography  Unit  carried 
out  a survey  in  Heanor  between  the  12th  and  the  26th  May,  1959. 

Extra  publicity  was  given  by  distribution  of  5,000  leaflets 
advertising  the  visit.  In  spite  of  this  only  376  more  members  of  the 
general  public  attended  than  did  at  the  previous  survey  which  was 
three  years  ago. 

The  breakdown  of  numbers  attending  is  as  follows  : — 

Factory  employees  (arrangements 
made  with  one  firm  only)  . . 639 

School  Children  . . . . . . 757 

General  public  . . . . . . 1,783 


Total 

3,179 

The  Director  of  the 

Unit  Dr.  W. 

Guthrie,  has  sent  me  the 

following  details  : — 

Number 

Cases  of  Active 
Pulmonary  Tuberculosis 

Year 

X-Rayed 

Discovered 

1959 

3,179 

Nil 

1956 

2,962 

2 

1955 

2,302 

2 

1954 

2,508 

2 

Out  of  the  persons  attending  the  X-ray  Unit  this  year,  two 
cases  were  found  requiring  further  observation.  This  is  a very  low 
figure  and  must  be  considered  satisfatory. 

The  Director  comments  that  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  60% 
of  those  x-rayed  had  been  x-rayed  previously. 
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Care  of  Old  People. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Public  Health  Committee  takes  a great 
interest  in  matters  concerning  the  older  people. 

The  report  below  comes  from  him.  The  most  interesting  point 
to  me  is  the  kind  and  pleasant  system  of  sickvisiting. 

“We  have  in  Heanor  a very  good  Welfare  Club.  This 
meets  every  Friday  and  about  100  people  attend.  We  hope  to 
extend  this  when  we  get  a social  centre  which  I hope  will  be 
this  year  (1960). 

The  Heanor  Council  have  agreed  to  four  Social  Centres, 
at  Langley  Mill,  Heanor,  Marlpool  and  Loscoe.  The  centre  at 
Langley  Mill  is  now  being  built. 

The  W.V.S.  run  a Meals  on  Wheels  Service  for  the  most 
needy  cases  once  a week.  It  is  hoped  to  increase  this  to  twice 
a week. 

The  meals  are  obtained  from  the  National  Coal  Board  at 
Woodside  Canteen.  Financial  support  by  the  Heanor  Council 
and  the  Derbyshire  County  Council  enable  the  meals  to  be 
supplied  to  the  old  people  at  l/-d.  per  meal. 

The  Heanor  club  run  a very  good  scheme  for  the  old 
people  who  are  sick.  Each  member  pays  a subscription  of  2d. 
per  week.  Two  Committee  members  visit  each  sick  person 
taking  a gift  of  food  to  the  value  of  2/9d.  This  establishes  con- 
tact and  visiting  continues.  I think  this  is  a good  idea,  one,  I 
hope,  which  will  go  on  and  extend  to  the  whole  of  Heanor 
Urban  District. 

We  hope  when  the  Social  Centres  are  built  and  open, 
more  services  will  be  available. 

In  the  summer  trips  are  arranged  by  the  Club.  Some  are 
for  a whole  day  and  some  shorter,  for  example,  evening  only. 

For  the  last  three  or  four  years  two  ’bus  loads  have  been 
on  a weeks  holiday  to  some  seaside  resort.  For  this  many 
thanks  are  due  to  the  seaside  resorts  who  organise  cheap 
holiday  weeks  for  the  older  folk. 

Thought  needs  to  be  given  to  a scheme  wherby  old  people 
living  on  their  own  can  call  assistance.  The  exhibition  of  S.O.S. 
Cards  might  meet  this  need.” 

There  are  two  interesting  points  in  this  report.  The  first  con- 
cerns the  organised  sick  visiting.  This  is  a kindly  and  neighbourly 
gesture  and  is  to  be  encouraged.  Most  of  us  do  it  amongst  our  own 
family  and  relatives  but  older  people  who  have  perhaps  no  relatives 
and  few  friends  do  need  this  sort  of  consideration. 
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The  second  point  concerns  S.O.S.  Cards.  This  needs  consid- 
eration on  a national  scale.  A widely  understood  distress  signal 
would  be  of  great  benefit. 

LAUNDRY  SERVICE. 

The  importance  of  having  means  of  dealing  with  soiled  and  foul 
linen  from  the  homes  of  old  people  and  those  who  are  nursed  at 
home  was  considered  at  a meeting  with  representatives  of  the  County 
Council.  There  was  no  doubt  about  the  benefits  of  such  a service. 
During  the  year  the  County  Council  informed  the  Council  that  the 
proposals  for  such  a service  had  been  approved. 

Home  Safety. 

The  Heanor  Home  Safety  Committee  continues  its  good  work. 
Regular  Meetings  are  held  and  all  aspects  of  home  safety  discussed. 

Amongst  these  activities  are  the  following  : — 

(a)  Displays  of  posters  have  been  exhibited  throughout  the 
district  and  changed  each  month. 

(b)  The  Fire  Service  has  given  publicity  regarding  Paraffin 
Heaters. 

(c)  “Check  that  Fall”  Campaign  was  instituted  among  the 
old  people. 

(d)  2,000  “Watch  your  Step”  card  games  were  distributed 
among  the  children  between  the  ages  of  7-1 1 . 

(e)  Publicity  has  been  given  to  safety  racks  for  cookers. 

(f)  Recommendations  were  sent  to  National  Home  Safety 
Committee  regarding  rubber  plugs  and  sockets. 

I am  indebted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee  for  this  infor- 
mation. The  County  Council  Health  Visitors  are  the  most  active 
and  helpful  workers  in  support  of  this  Committee.  The  interest  of 
other  services,  manufacturers  and  retailers  in  the  production  of  safe 
services,  and  safe  goods  is  welcomed. 

The  Heanor  Council  members,  particularly  those  of  Housing 
and  Health  Committees,  are  most  helpful  and  do  all  they  can  to 
encourage  development  on  safe  lines. 

LIFTING  AND  CARRYING. 

Proper  methods  of  lifting  and  carrying  are  taught  in  industry 
and  to  nurses.  The  importance  of  teaching  this  in  school  is  as 
important  as  teaching  children  proper  posture.  Mothers  who  do 
most  of  the  housework  can  be  seen  in  difficulties  when  moving 
furniture,  some  prefering  to  await  their  husbands  arrival  home,  only 
to  find  he  does  not  know  how  to  move  it  either.  Much  strain  may 
be  caused  by  lack  of  knowledge  on  how  to  lift  babies,  particularly 
as  they  get  older  and  heavier. 
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Mental  Health. 

The  Local  Housing  Committee  does  give  considerable  thought 
to  the  needs  of  special  cases  brought  to  its  notice.  These  comments 
are  made  as  background  notes  in  support  of  their  most  helpful 
outlook  : — • 

Progress  and  development  in  mental  health  proceed  apace. 

Mental  disorders  can  be  accentuated  and  perpetuated  by  inad- 
equate or  bad  housing  accommodation.  Whilst  it  is  true  that  a 
reasonable  person  can  adjust  himself  or  herself  to  environment,  a 
housing  authority  is  on  the  alert  to  see  that  poor  conditions  are 
remedied  as  soon  as  possible.  Removal  of  poor  conditions  means 
more  rapid  recovery  and  prospect  of  healthy  people  and  children. 

The  changes  observable  in  teachers  and  children  attending 
modern  schools,  as  against  those  compelled  to  continue  in  old, 
inadequate,  poorly  equipped,  buildings  are  clear  for  the  observer 
to  see. 

It  is  the  same  in  housing.  Long  delays  in  finding  adequate 
accommodation  whether  it  is  considered  to  be  the  fault  of  the  family 
itself  for  not  being  more  active  on  its  own  behalf,  or  of  the  authority 
for  not  having  accommodation  available,  can  in  the  end  only  be 
detrimental  to  the  development  of  the  family. 

One  of  the  big  problems  of  today  is  to  decide  whether  a family 
can  grow  up  properly  if  it  has  only  one  living  room  in  which  a tele- 
vision set  operates  very  frequently  or  continuously.  Should  there 
not  be  a separate  television  room  so  that  bored  older  children  are 
not  driven  out  of  the  house  ? Of  course,  older  children  have  always 
gone  out  to  find  their  own  interests  but  there  must  be  available  a 
room  or  a shed  where  study,  homework  or  hobbies  can  be  followed 
without  distraction,  and  where  everything  need  not  be  put  away. 

With  our  minimum  floor  space  houses  are  we  not  going  too  far 
in  the  wrong  direction  ? They  cannot  be  built  for  a lower  price  but 
this  immediate  cost  must  be  laid  against  the  possible  future  diffi- 
culties and  problems  caused  by  trying  to  contain  a family  in  what 
in  some  cases  are  very  small  houses. 


Caravans  as  Homes. 

The  Wilson  report  on  “Caravans  as  Homes”  was  discussed  but 
further  legislation  is  awaited. 

Basically  a caravan  is  a mobile  prefabricated  home  usually 
owned  by  the  occupier. 

It  is  nice  to  have  everyone  in  proper  houses  but  as  long  as  there 
are  housing  lists  and  a waiting  period  for  a house,  there  are  bound 
to  be  those  people  who  have  to  use  alternative  accommodation, 
even  if  it  is  only  to  obtain  a residential  qualification. 
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A more  thoughful  approach  to  the  caravan  problem  is  needed. 
A glimpse  of  the  thousands  of  caravans  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
country  must  cause  many  people  who  oppose  the  use  of  caravans 
to  stop  and  think  of  their  present  objections. 

A properly  laid  out  caravan  site  with  reasonable  rules  and 
agreements  should  be  little  more  of  a problem  than  the  usual  housing 
estates. 

After  all  the  owner  is  providing  his  own  accommodation. 

Street  Names  and  Numbers. 

Difficulties  in  finding  street  names  and  numbers  was  reported 
and  some  improvement  has  taken  place.  Generally  however  little 
consideration  is  given  to  the  problem  of  finding  a street  and  house 
in  the  dark.  This  is  necessary  for  ambulance  drivers,  doctors  and 
other  visitors. 

Just  as  night  driving  on  the  roads  is  made  difficult  by  badly 
sited  direction  boards,  almost  no  use  is  made  of  more  modern  signs 
for  street  names  or  numbers. 

The  local  inhabitants  have  no  difficulty  but  how  can  services 
operate — a doctor  going  to  an  emergency  call,  new  or  temporary 
postman,  nurses,  health  visitors  etc., — if  some  consideration  is  not 
paid  to  their  needs. 

In  a large  town  the  time  wasted  in  finding  houses  might  be 
equivalent  to  the  employment  of  extra  staff  and  a further  charge  on 
the  rates. 

Noise. 

The  present  awakening  of  people  to  the  problem  of  noise  is 
long  overdue.  Noise  often  gets  out  of  hand  and  is  rarely  reduced 
to  a minimum.  Whilst  the  use  of  rubber  hammers  is  not  a very 
satisfactory  solution,  sometimes  modern  tools  do  the  work  more 
quickly  and  more  quietly.  The  development  of  quiet  electric  drills 
and  accessories  is  a step  in  this  direction. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  any  architect  has  paid 
attention  to  the  design  and  layout  of  buildings  and  streets  to  produce 
a minimum  noise  level. 

Upstair  offices  in  narrow  streets  with  tall  buildings  opposite 
are  sometimes  dreadful  examples.  Particularly  in  England  where 
the  only  type  of  ventilation  commonly  used  is  to  open  the  windows. 
Ideal  if  the  air  was  clean  and  the  street  quiet. 

Early  morning  markets,  ’bus  stations,  milk  depots  can  be 
offenders  when  possibly  more  thought  or  different  design  or  equip- 
ment would  reduce  noise  to  a satisfactory  level.  For  instance  a 
change  from  milk  bottles  to  cartons  would  be  of  advantage  in  more 
ways  than  one. 
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Roads  awaiting  repair  where  there  is  heavy  traffic  can  also  be  a 
source  of  noise. 

There  is  room  for  thought  and  action  in  connection  with  the 
problem  of  noise. 

Prevention  of  Disease. 

Poster  Advertising. 

There  are  many  national  campaigns  nowadays.  Poliomyelitis 
Vaccination,  Clean  Food,  Clean  Air  and  Home  Safety.  In  order 
that  there  shall  be  some  local  association  with  these  campaigns  and 
to  bring  these  matters  regularly  before  the  people  a scheme  of  poster 
advertising  has  been  started  in  the  District.  A number  of  selected 
sites  exhibit  posters  which  are  changed  monthly. 

Clean  Air. 

Following  my  report  of  last  year  there  does  seem  to  be  an 
increasing  awareness  of  the  problem.  Continued  slow  progress  is  an 
advantage  in  some  ways — it  means  a sound  foundation  of  knowledge 
and  experience  for  future  action. 

The  measurements  of  deposits  from  the  air  continues  both  by 
use  of  the  standard  deposit  gauge  and  the  daily  smoke  filter. 

The  figures  for  the  year  of  the  sites  of  these  instruments  are 
usual  for  an  Urban  District  of  this  character  where  little  or  no  action 
has  been  taken  in  connection  with  smoke  from  domestic  premises. 

Water  Supply. 

Water  supply  is  by  the  Ilkeston  and  Heanor  Water  Board. 
Sampling  was  carried  out  by  the  Water  Engineer  at  intervals 
throughout  the  year.  These  samples  were  all  satisfactory. 

Some  disturbance  to  mains  occurred  from  mining  subsidence 
but  this  is  a common  occurrence  in  the  Urban  District. 

Swimming  Baths. 

These  consist  of  two  open  air  plunges — operated  on  the  fill  and 
empty  principle.  Chlorination  is  by  hand. 

Water  sampling  is  in  progress. 

The  Council  have  plans  for  a new  bath.  Delay  has  occurred 
because  it  is  difficult  to  find  a suitable  stable  site  in  view  of  the 
considerable  underground  mining  operations  in  this  area. 

The  importance  of  good  modern  baths  is  well  known.  The 
present  emphasis  on  learning  to  swim  at  an  early  age  in  the  interest 
of  safety,  and  in  its  relation  to  physical  fitness,  is  a stimulus  to  the 
early  completion  of  new  baths. 

Factories  Acts  1937  and  1948. 

The  Public  Health  Inspectors  report  no  defects  found  on  their 
thirty  visits  of  inspection. 
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SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS 


Heanor  Urban  District 

1. — General  Statistics 

Area  in  Acres  . . . . . . . . . . 4,636 

Population  (Estimated)  . . . . . . 23,990 

Number  of  Inhabited  Houses  . . . . . . 7,785 

Rateable  Value  . . . . . . . . . . £215,792 

Sum  represented  by  a penny  Rate  . . . . £905  14s.  lid. 

Population  per  Acre  ..  ..  ..  ..  5.17 

Live  Births  registered  . . . . . . . . 375 

Illegitimate  Live  Births  per  cent  of  total  Live 

Births  . . . . . . . . . . 3.47 

Birth  Rate  per  1,000  population  . . . . 15.63 

Adjusted  Birth  Rate  (Comparability  Factor  0.98)  15.32 

Birth  Rate  England  and  Wales  . . . . 16.5 

Still  Births  registered  . . . . . . . . 8 

Still  Birth  Rate  per  1,000  Births  (Live  and  Still)  20.89 

Still  Birth  Rate,  England  and  Wales  . . . . 20.7 

Deaths  registered . . . . . . . . . . 231 

Crude  Death  Rate  per  1,000  population  . . 9.63 

Adjusted  Death  Rate  (comparability  factor  1 .24)  1 1.94 

Death  Rate,  England  and  Wales  . . . . 11.6 

Maternal  Deaths  (Pregnancy,  Childbirth, 

Abortion) 

Maternal  Mortality  Rate  (per  1,000  Live  and 
Still  Births) 

Maternal  Mortality  England  and  Wales  . . 0.38 

Infant  Deaths  (under  1 year  of  age)  ....  7 

Infant  Mortality  per  1,000  Live  Births  . . 18.67 

Infant  Mortality,  England  and  Wales  . . . . 22.0 

Infant  Deaths  (Legitimate)  under  1 year  of  age  6 

Infant  Mortality  per  1,000  Live  Births — 

Legitimate  . . . . . . . . 16.57 

Infant  Deaths  (Illegitimate)  under  1 year  of  age  1 

Infant  Mortality  per  1,000  Live  Births — 

Illegitimate  . . . . . . 76.92 

Infant  Deaths  (under  4 weeks  of  age)  ....  5 

Neonatal  Mortality  per  1,000  Live  Births  . . 13.33 

Neonatal  Mortality,  England  and  Wales  . . 1 5.8 

Infant  Deaths  (under  1 week  of  age)  ....  3 

Early  Neonatal  Mortality  per  1,000  Live  Births  8.00 

Perinatal  Deaths  (Stillbirths  and  Deaths  under 

1 week  of  age)  . . . . . . . . 11 

Perinatal  Mortality  per  1,000  Live  and  Still- 
births   28.72 
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Death  Rates  per  1,000  population  from  : — 

Tuberculosis,  Respiratory 

Tuberculosis,  Respiratory,  England  and  Wales 

Tuberculosis,  other  forms 

Tuberculosis,  other  forms,  England  and  Wales 

Cancer  of  Lung  and  Bronchus 

Cancer  of  Lung  and  Bronchus,  England  and 

Wales  

Cancer,  other  forms 

Cancer,  other  forms,  England  and  Wales 


0.042 

0.077 

0.042 

0.008 

0.459 

0.464 

1.209 

1.676 


TABLE  1 

BIRTHS 


Births 

M. 

Legitimate 

F. 

Total 

Illegitimate 
M.  F. 

Total 

Live 

170 

192 

362 

8 5 

13 

Still 

3 

4 

7 

1 

1 

TABLE 

STILLBIRTHS  — 

2 

1949-1959 

Year 

Number 

Rate  per  thousand  Births. 

(. Live  and  Still). 

1949 

12 

26.37 

1950 

15 

36.58 

1951 

7 

17.03 

1952 

11 

35.42 

1953 

13 

32.66 

1954 

13 

33.94 

1955 

7 

21.53 

1956 

11 

28.38 

1957 

6 

17.19 

1958 

11 

31.07 

1959 

8 

20.89 

15 


TABLE  3 


INFANT  AND  PERINATAL  MORTALITY 


Infant  Deaths 

Legitimate 

M.  F.  Total 

Illegitimate 
M.  F. 

Total 

Under  one  year  of  age  . . 

1 5 

6 

1 

1 

Under  four  weeks  of  age . . 

4 

4 

1 

1 

Under  one  week  of  age  . . 

3 

3 

- 

- 

Perinatal  Deaths 

3 7 

10 

1 

1 

TABLE  4 

RATES  — COMPARATIVE  TABLES  — 1949-1959 


Year 

Population 
( Estimated ) 

Birth 

Rate 

{Per  1,000 
of  the 
population ) 

Death 

Rate 

{Per  1,000 
of  the 
population) 

Infant 

Mortality 

Rate 

{Per  1,000 
Live 
Births) 

1949 

24,350 

18.19 

10.47 

51.91 

1950 

24,360 

16.21 

11.65 

27.84 

1951 

24,350 

16.59 

10.43 

32.17 

1952 

24,220 

14.61 

8.67 

31.07 

1953 

24,130 

15.95 

10.69 

38.96 

1954 

24,150 

15.32 

8.70 

10.81 

1955 

24,110 

13.19 

10.33 

50.31 

1956 

24,080 

15.70 

11.42 

31.75 

1957 

24,030 

14.27 

10.82 

29.15 

1958 

23,990 

14.30 

11.42 

23.32 

1959 

23,990 

15.63 

9.63 

18.67 

16 


TABLE  5 


CAUSES  OF  DEATH 


M.  F.  Total 


1. 

Tuberculosis,  Respiratory  . . 

1 

- 

1 

2. 

Tuberculosis,  Other  . . 

- 

1 

1 

3. 

Syphilitic  Disease  

- 

- 

- 

4. 

Diphtheria  . . 

- 

- 

- 

5. 

Whooping  Cough 

- 

- 

- 

6. 

Meningococcal  Infection 

- 

- 

- 

7. 

Acute  Poliomyelitis  . . 

- 

- 

- 

8. 

Measles  

- 

- 

- 

9. 

Other  Infective  and  Parasitic  Diseases 

- 

- 

- 

10. 

Malignant  Neoplasm,  Stomach 

4 

4 

8 

11. 

„ „ Lung,  Bronchus 

11 

- 

11 

12. 

„ „ Breast 

- 

3 

3 

13. 

„ „ Uterus 

- 

- 

- 

14. 

Other  Malignant  and  Lymphatic 
Neoplasms 

6 

12 

18 

15. 

Leukaemia,  Aleukaemia 

. - 

1 

1 

16. 

Diabetes 

- 

3 

3 

17. 

Vascular  Lesions  of  Nervous  System 

12 

15 

27 

18. 

Coronary  Disease,  Angina 

30 

12 

42 

19. 

Hypertension  with  Heart  Disease  . . 

3 

4 

7 

20. 

Other  Heart  Disease 

8 

14 

22 

21. 

Other  Circulatory  Disease 

10 

10 

20 

22. 

Influenza 

1 

- 

1 

23. 

Pneumonia 

3 

2 

5 

24. 

Bronchitis 

12 

4 

16 

25. 

Other  Diseases  of  Respiratory  System 

7 

3 

10 

26. 

Ulcer  of  Stomach  and  Duodenum  . . 

1 

- 

1 

27. 

Gastritis,  Enteritis  and  Diarrhoea  . . 

- 

2 

2 

28. 

Nephritis  and  Nephrosis 

- 

- 

- 

29. 

Hyperplasia  of  Prostate 

2 

- 

2 

30. 

Pregnancy,  Childbirth,  Abortion  . . 

- 

- 

- 

31. 

Congenital  Malformations 

2 

3 

5 

32. 

Other  defined  and  Ill-defined  Diseases 

5 

7 

12 

33. 

Motor  Vehicle  Accidents 

1 

1 

2 

34. 

All  Other  Accidents 

3 

5 

8 

35. 

Suicide  

2 

1 

3 

36. 

Homicide  and  Operations  of  War  . . 

- 

- 

- 

All  Causes 

— 

124 

107 

231 

17 


TABLE  6 


TUBERCULOSIS  1959 


Age 

New  Cases  Deaths 

Non-  Non- 

Respiratory  respiratory  Respiratory  respiratory 

Periods 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M.  F. 

Under  one  year 

1—  . . 

. . — 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- - 

5—  .. 

..  1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

_ _ 

10—  .. 

..  2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15—  .. 

..  1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ _ 

25—  .. 

..  3 

2 

- 

2 

— 

— 

— _ 

45—  .. 

..  5 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

65  and  upwards 

..  2 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

Total 

..  14 

3 

- 

4 

1 

- 

1 

TABLE  7 

CASES  OF  TUBERCULOSIS  NOTIFIED  1949-1959 


Non- 


Year 

Respiratory 
M.  F. 

Total 

Respiratory 
M.  F. 

Total 

Grand 

Total 

1949 

14 

8 

22 

3 

3 

6 

28 

1950 

9 

6 

15 

1 

1 

2 

17 

1951 

10 

11 

21 

— 

4 

4 

25 

1952 

19 

12 

31 

1 

2 

3 

34 

1953 

12 

6 

18 

- 

4 

4 

22 

1954 

10 

9 

19 

1 

3 

4 

23 

1955 

7 

1 

8 

1 

1 

2 

10 

1956 

10 

3 

13 

- 

2 

2 

15 

1957 

8 

2 

10 

— 

2 

2 

12 

1958 

7 

6 

13 

- 

1 

1 

14 

1959 

14 

3 

17 

- 

4 

4 

21 

18 


TABLE  8 

NOTIFIABLE  DISEASES  (OTHER  THAN  TUBERCULOSIS)  DURING  THE  YEAR  1959 

Age  Groups 
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Smallpox 
Whooping  Cough 
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NOTIFIABLE  DISEASES  (OTHER  THAN  TUBERCULOSIS) 
1949  — 1959 
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1958  - - 4 - - 1 - 210 

1959  . . - - - - - 3 - 478 


FACTORIES  ACTS,  1937  and  1948 
Part  1 of  the  Act 


1.  Inspections  for  purposes  of  provisions  as  to  health  (including 
inspections  made  by  the  Public  Health  Inspectors). 


Number 

on 

Register 

Number 

of 

Premises 

Inspec- 

tions 

Written 

Notices 

Occupiers 

Prosecuted 

(i)  Factories  in  which  Sections  1, 

2,  3, 4 and  6,  are  to  be  enforced 
by  Local  Authorities 

42 

_ 



(ii)  Factories  not  included  in  (i)  in 
which  Section  7 is  enforced  by 
the  Local  Authority 

118 

30 

. 

fiii)  Other  Premises  in  which  Sec- 
tion 7 is  enforced  by  the  Local 
Authority  (excluding  out- 
workers’ premises) 

2 

Total 

162 

30 

- 

- 

2.  Cases  in  which  Defects  were  found. 


Particulars 

Number  of  cases  in  which  defects 
were  found 

Number  of 
cases  in 
which 
prosecu- 
tions were 
instituted 

Found 

Remedied 

Refe 
To  H.M. 
Inspector 

rred 

By  H.M. 
Inspector 

Want  of  Cleanliness 
(S.l) 

_ 

Overcrowding  (S.2.)  . . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Unreasonable  tempera- 
ture (S.3.) 

__ 

_ 

_ 

Inadequate  ventilation 
(S.4.) 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Ineffective  drainage  of 
floors  (S.6) 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Sanitary  Conveniences 
(S.7)  (a)  insufficient 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

( b ) unsuitable  or 
defective  . . 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

(c)  not  separate 
for  sexes  . . 



_ 

_ 

Other  offences  against 
the  Act  (not  including 
offences  relating  to 
Outworkers) 

. 

Total 

- 

- 

- 

- 

i 

22 


Part  VIII  of  the  Act 

Outwork 


Section  110 

Section  111 

Nature  of  Work 

No.  of 
out- 
workers 
in 

August 
list  req- 
uired by 
Section 
110(1) 
(c) 

No.  of 
cases 
of 

default 
in  send- 
ding 
lists  to 
the 
Coun- 
cil 

No.  of 
prosecu- 
tions 
for 

failure 

to 

supply 

lists 

No.  of 
inst- 
ances of 
work  in 
unwhole- 
some 
prem- 
ises 

Notices 

served 

Prosecu- 

cutions 

Wearing  apparel — 
Making  etc. 

5 

Lace,  lace  curtains 
and  nets 

3 

Others 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Total 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 
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MEDICAL  OFFICER  OF  HEALTH 


The  office  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  at  Alfreton  serves 
Ilkeston  Borough  Council  and  Alfreton,  Heanor  and  Ripley  Dis- 
trict Councils.  In  addition  the  Medical  Officer  is  also  an  Assistant 
County  Medical  Officer  with  the  Derbyshire  County  Council. 

The  Borough  and  each  District  is  dealt  with  entirely  separately. 
This  combination  of  posts  is  an  ideal  one.  It  presents  many  oppor- 
tunities for  liaison  and  co-operation. 

The  area  served  has  an  estimated  population  of  100,510. 

I am  glad  to  say  that  good  relations  exist  between  myself  and 
all  officers  of  the  County  Council.  The  many  officers  in  the  author- 
ities are  most  helpful  and  I appreciate  very  much  the  pleasant 
welcome  I receive  when  visiting  them.  In  this  atmosphere  it  is 
possible  to  discuss  many  aspects  of  their  work  and  mine  to  mutual 
advantage.  It  is  sometimes  not  realised  how  many  matters  have  a 
bearing  on  the  development  and  health  of  the  area  either  now  or  in 
the  future. 

Some  special  thanks  must  be  given  to  the  members  of  the 
Councils  for  their  kindness  and  thoughtfulness.  In  such  a post  it  is 
not  always  possible  to  attend  all  the  meetings  and  functions  which 
might  be  possible  in  a smaller  area.  Sometimes  there  is  disappoint- 
ment which  I regret.  I am  most  grateful  for  the  way  I am  kept  in 
touch  with  these  affairs. 


Hygiene. 

The  most  important  work  of  all  Public  Health  Departments 
continues  to  be  concerned  with  hygiene.  A brave  attempt  by  one 
authority  to  instal  modern  hand  washing  equipment  in  an  un- 
attended public  lavatory  was  thwarted  by  hooliganism.  Much  more 
thought  and  detailed  consideration  is  needed  to  design  a hooligan- 
proof  public  lavatory.  Some  of  the  failure  at  present  is  due  to  lack 
of  consultation  during  design  stages.  Lavatory  cisterns  need  not  be 
fixed  where  they  can  be  easily  damaged.  Foot  operated  hand 
washing  equipment  is  available  which  should  give  little  trouble  after 
proper  installation. 

Finally  it  should  be  an  axiom  that  no  person  can  leave  a toilet 
without  passing  adequate  and  well  maintained  hand  washing 
facilities. 
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Communal  towels  should  be  discontinued  and  replaced  by 
paper  towels,  or  towelling  which  presents  a clean  portion  to  each 
subsequent  user.  Most  of  us  regard  with  horror  the  dirty  towel  or 
coloured  towel  of  uncertain  cleanliness  which  may  carry  all  types 
of  dirt  and  infection.  It  can  only  be  regarded  as  a slur  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  establishment  which  permits  such  a practice  to  continue. 

The  use  of  the  family  kitchen  is  a subject  which  needs  wider 
education  and  more  discussion.  Many  families  have  excellent 
methods,  but  what  is  one  to  expect  from  a family,  when  visited  in 
connection  with  a notified  case  of  dysentery,  when  one  is  met  at 
the  front  door  by  the  housewife  holding  a soiled  nappy  in  one  hand 
(from  the  dysentery  case)  and  a dish  cloth  in  the  other.  All  members 
of  the  family  will  eventually  get  diarrhoea  and  probably  the  visitors 
too.  Much  more  teaching  and  training  is  needed  in  modern  family 
hygiene. 

As  I have  said  before  the  house  is  the  workplace  of  the  house- 
wife. It  needs  very  skilful  organising  and  equipping  if  it  is  to  be  run 
for  the  safety  of  the  family. 


Clean  Air. 

Measurement  of  atmospheric  pollution  continues  in  all  four 
districts  by  means  of  standard  deposit  gauges  and  daily  smoke 
filters. 

Generally  speaking  results  are  as  can  be  expected  in  small 
Urban  areas  where  coal  is  burnt  in  open  fires.  Heavier  pollution  is 
localised  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  few  heavy  indus- 
tries. 

The  use  of  standard  deposit  gauges  gives  a basic  measurement 
of  amount  of  deposit  in  the  area  of  the  gauge.  Analysis  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  gauges  has  to  be  paid  for. 

The  use  of  daily  smoke  filters  give  useful  daily  measurements 
of  the  particles  in  the  air  which  might  be  inhaled.  The  results  can 
be  correlated  with  wind  and  weather.  There  is  no  cost  after  initial 
purchase  but  daily  attention  is  required. 

Development  in  measurement  techniques  is  slow.  Mobile 
instruments  able  to  give  rapid  readings  in  different  places  during 
the  same  incidents  e.g.  fog  or  period  of  heavy  pullution  are  badly 
needed.  It  should  be  possible  to  survey  a district  and  produce  a 
contour  map  showing  areas  of  heavy  pollution  by  means  of  such 
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instruments.  It  should  also  be  possible  to  analyse  the  stain  produced 
by  such  a machine  to  determine  the  constituents  causing  the  stain. 
Then  proper  measures  can  be  taken  to  trace  and  deal  with  the 
materials  carrying  the  pollution. 

In  effect  it  should  be  possible  for  an  inspector  to  drive  round 
his  district  and  take  a series  of  measurements  in  a short  space  of 
time,  stopping  at  the  same  places  each  day. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Department  of  Scientific  and  Indus- 
trial Research  is  working  on  a method  of  taking  rapid  samples. 


Modern  Instruments. 

It  has  been  found  very  useful  and  economic  to  buy  instruments 
and  apparatus  on  a shared  basis  between  my  four  districts.  A film- 
strip projector  for  Health  Education  is  available.  The  reflectometer 
used  for  reading  stains  from  the  daily  smoke  filters  is  also  available, 
and  found  to  be  very  valuable. 

The  use  of  a photometer  for  determining  light  values  is  another 
indispensible  piece  of  equipment.  Its  main  use  has  been  in  deter- 
mining light  values  in  slaughterhouses  when  preparing  slaughter- 
house reports.  It  was  found  that  most  meat  inspection  had  been 
carried  out  in  lighting  conditions  below  those  required  in  the 
regulations.  Much  more  use  might  be  made  of  the  instrument  in 
schools,  offices  and  other  places  where  work  requiring  a good 
standard  of  lighting  is  required. 


Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases. 

One  would  like  to  hear  of  progress  in  the  production  of  a new 
scheme  for  the  notification  of  infectious  diseases.  Complete  over- 
haul of  the  present  system  is  long  overdue — all  encouragement 
needs  to  be  given  to  the  discussions  taking  place  at  a high  level. 

A much  more  flexible  scheme  is  required.  For  instance  the 
reporting  of  all  first  coronary  heart  disease  episodes  would  present 
a picture  of  some  value  if  carried  out  for  a period  of  twelve  months. 

The  reporting  of  certain  types  of  accidents  for  an  experimental 
period  might  also  produce  some  most  useful  results. 

No  information  is  available  of  the  number  of  cases  of  Brucella 
Abortus.  This  is  usually  acquired  by  drinking  raw  milk  and  this 
includes  T.T.  tested  milk  which  has  not  been  pasteurised. 
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A tremendous  field  of  further  investigation  opens  up  if  a more 
flexible  reporting  system  is  used.  Much  is  done  now  by  personal 
contact  with  General  Practitioners  but  more  modern  effective 
epidemiological  research  units  could  be  developed  which  might 
give  more  useful  answers  to  some  of  our  problems. 

Statistics  for  the  Area  are  included  because  it  is  a fairly  compact 
mixed  industrial  area  and  they  can  therefore  give  some  general 
picture  of  the  area  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health. 


Summary  of  Statistics.  (M.O.H.  Area) 


Population  (Estimated) 

100,510 

Number  of  Inhabited  Houses 

32,887 

Population  per  Acre 

5.56 

Live  Births  Registered 

1,500 

Birth  Rate  per  1,000  population 

14.92 

Birth  Rate  (England  and  Wales) 

16.5 

Still  Births  Registered 

44 

Still  Birth  Rate  per  1,000  Births  (Live  and  Still) 

28.50 

Still  Birth  Rate  (England  and  Wales) 

20.7 

Deaths  Registered 

999 

Crude  Death  Rate  per  1,000  population 

9.94 

Death  Rate  (England  and  Wales) 

11.6 

Infant  Deaths  (under  one  year  of  age)  . . 

34 

Infant  Mortality  (per  1,000  Live  Births)  . . 

22.67 

Infant  Mortality  (England  and  Wales)  . . 

22.0 

Neonatal  Deaths 

24 

Neonatal  Mortality  per  1,000  Live  Births 

16.00 

Neonatal  Mortality  (England  and  Wales) 

15.8 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

CHTEF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  INSPECTOR 
FOR  THE  YEAR  1959 

To  the  Chairman  and  Members  of 
the  Heanor  Urban  District  Council 

Madam  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

I have  the  honour  to  present  to  you  my  Annual  Report  for  the 
year  1959. 

It  will  be  seen  during  the  following  pages  of  this  Report,  that 
much  good  work  was  done  during  the  year  in  the  sphere  of  housing. 
An  increased  number  of  inspections  were  made  not  only  under  the 
Public  Health  Act,  1936,  but  also  under  the  Housing  Act,  1957, 
the  Housing  (Financial  Provisions)  Act,  1958,  and  the  House 
Purchase  and  Housing  Act,  1959.  It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  some 
351  inspections  were  made  in  connection  with  Improvement  Grants 
and  that  68  applications  for  grant  aid  were  made,  compared  with 
only  18  for  the  previous  year. 

There  has  been  a slight  decline  in  the  number  of  complaints 
made  to  the  Department,  but  one  cannot  help  but  notice  the 
tendancy  to  require  “spoon-feeding” — particularly  where  minor 
complaints  are  made  of  insect  infestations.  In  this  regard  the 
householders  concerned  could  deal  as  equally  effectively  with  the 
infestation  as  we  in  the  Department  could,  but  apparantly  they 
prefer  to  let  some-one  else  do  the  work. 

Meat  inspection  continued  to  make  demands  on  ones  leisure 
hours,  and,  of  course,  detailed  inspections  of  slaughterhouses  had 
to  be  undertaken  in  connection  with  the  required  Report  on 
Slaughterhouses.  This  Report  was  duly  completed  during  the 
month  of  December  in  preparation  for  the  consideration  of  your 
Health  Committee  during  the  following  month  of  January. 

Food  Hygiene  has  not  received  the  attention  that  I would  like 
to  have  seen  devoted  to  it — but  there  comes  a limit  in  the  amount 
of  work  with  which  one  can  cope.  Indeed,  in  these  days  of  hustle 
and  bustle  there  scarcely  remains  time  for  quiet  reflections  on  policy 
and  new  ideas. 

Each  year  brings  in  its  train  new  legislation  of  concern  to  your 
Health  Department,  and  in  this  respect  the  following  might  be 
mentioned. 

Slaughter  of  Animals  (Prevention  of  Cruelty)  Regulations, 
1958 

Slaughterhouse  (Hygiene)  Regulations,  1958 

Meat  (Staining  and  Sterilisation)  Regulations,  1959 

Clean  Air  Act,  1956:  Smoke  Control  Areas 

Slaughter  of  Animals  Act,  1958 

Ice  Cream  (Heat  Treatment  etc.)  Regulations,  1959 

Smoke  Control  Areas  (Exempted  Fireplaces)  Act,  1 959 

Landlord  and  Tenant  (Furniture  and  Fittings)  Act,  1959 
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VISITS  AND  INSPECTIONS  MADE,  1959 


Appointments  with  Owners,  Agents  and  Builders 

Premises  inspected  on  complaint 

Moveable  Dwellings 

Cinemas  and  Theatres 

Drainage  Inspections 

Smoke  Colour  and  Water  Tests  to  Drains 

Factories  and  Workplaces 

Offensive  Trades 

Infectious  Disease  and  Disinfection 
Piggeries 

Prevention  of  Damage  by  Pests  Act 

Dustbins  . . . . 

Public  Conveniences 

Salvage,  Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal 

Re-visits  to  Property  under  Notice 

Clean  Air  Act 

House  inspected  re  Vermin 

Dirty  Houses 

Brook  Courses 

Schools,  Churches  and  Chapels 
Offensive  accumulations 

Infestations  of  Insects,  etc 

Small  sewage  disposal  units 

Hairdressers  

Overcrowding  . . . . 

Subsidence 

Offices 

Verminous  Premises 

Stables 


618 

152 

16 

4 

474 

235 

750 

2 

120 

4 

33 

43 

729 

418 

433 

25 

1 

9 

9 

22 

1 

23 

21 

4 

2 

111 

1 

1 

1 


Total 

HOUSES  INSPECTED  RE  ! — 

Public  Health  Act,  1936 
Housing  Act,  1957 

Housing  (Financial  Provisions)  Act,  1958  1 

House  Purchase  and  Housing  Act,  1959  J 
Rent  Act,  1957 


4,262 

52 

178 

351 

19 


Total  . . 600 

MEAT  AND  OTHER  FOODS  INSPECTIONS  

Slaughterhouses  . . . . . . . . . . 720 

Manufacture  of  Preserved  Food  Premises  . . . . 48 

Food  Stalls  and  Vehicles 456 

Catering  Establishments  . . . . . . . . . . 5 

Fish  Frying  Premises  . . . . . . . . . . 14 
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Bakehouses  . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 17 

Shops  . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 243 

Food  Depots  and  Stores  . . . . . . . . . . 40 

Dairies,  Milk  Distributors’  Premises  and  Vehicles  . . 24 

Ice  Cream  Premises  . . . . . . ...  . . 25 

Public  Houses  . . . . . . . . . . . . 2 


Total  ..  ..  1,594 

COMPLAINTS  

Number  of  complaints  received  ..  ..  ..  ..  152 

Number  referred  to  other  Departments  . . . . . . 14 

SUMMARY  OF  COMPLAINTS 

Defective  and  obstructed  drains  and  sewers  . . . . 78 

Housing  defects  . . . . . . . . . . . . 42 

Defective  Closet  Accommodation  . . . . . . 17 

Offensive  Smells  . . . . . . . . . . . . 4 

Keeping  of  animals  . . . . . . . . . . 3 

Dirty  Houses  . . . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Pollution  of  brook  courses  . . . . . . . . 1 

Excessive  emissions  of  smoke  . . . . . . . . 1 

Defective  water  service  pipes  . . . . . . . . 1 

Defective  yard  paving  . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Insects  . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 2 

NOTICES  ISSUED 

Number  of  Statutory  Notices  served  . . . . . . 5 

Number  of  Informal  Notices  served  ..  . . ..  267 

Number  of  Notices  abated  . . . . . . . . 222 


SANITARY  IMPROVEMENTS  MADE  AND  DEFECTS 
REMEDIED  DURING  THE  YEAR,  UNDER  THE  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  ACT  AND  HOUSING  ACTS 


INTERIOR  OF  HOUSES 

Floors  re-laid  or  repaired  . . . , . . . . 65 

Windows  repaired  or  provided  with  sashcords  . . . . 89 

Walls  repaired  . . . . . . . . . . . . 312 

Ceilings  repaired  . . . . . . . . . . . . 46 

Staircases  repaired  . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Handrails  provided  to  staircases  . . . . . . . . 14 

Fireplaces  or  ovens  repaired  or  renewed  . . . . 39 

Pantries  ventilated  or  repaired  . . . . . . . . 14 

Washing  coppers  provided  or  repaired  . . . . . . 3 

Doors  repaired  or  renewed  . . . . . . . . 35 

New  food  stores  . . . . . . . . . . . . 4 

Extra  bedroom  accommodation  . . . . . . . . 4 

New  kitchens  built  . . . . . . . . . . . . 3 
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BATHS,  LAVATORY  BASINS,  ETC. 

Baths  provided  . . . . . . . . . . . . 36 

Wash-hand  basins  provided  . . . . . . . . 39 

New  sinks  provided  . . . . . . . . . . 29 

Sink  waste  pipes  trapped  or  repaired  . . . . . . 21 

Hot  water  service  repaired  or  provided  . . . . . . 41 

Conversions  of  bedroom  into  bathroom  . . . . 13 

New  bathrooms  constructed  10 

Division  of  scullery  to  form  new  scullery  and  bathroom  3 

Conversion  of  coals/W.C.  to  form  new  bathroom  . . 6 

Wash-house  converted  to  bathroom  . . . . . . 1 

W.C.  compartment  converted  to  bathroom  . . . . 2 

Pantry  to  form  bathroom  . . . . . . . . 3 

Division  of  bedroom  to  form  new  bedroom  and  bath- 
room   1 

WATER  SUPPLY 

Internal  supply  of  water  provided  (taps  fixed  over  sinks)  1 

Water  service  pipes  renewed  3 

New  taps  to  sinks  14 

tXTERIOR  OF  HOUSES 

Roofs  repaired  or  renewed  . . . . . . . . 44 

Walls  pointed  or  repaired  . . . . . . . . . . 84 

Chimney  stacks  repaired  . . . . . . . . . . 19 

Eaves  and  Downspouting  provided  or  repaired  . . 46 

Damp-proof  courses  provided  . . . . . . . . 7 

DRAINAGE 

Downspouts  disconnected  from  drains  . . . . . . 6 

Drains  opened  and  cleansed  . . . . . . 42 

Drains  relaid  or  repaired  . . . . . . . . . . 91 

Additional  drains  provided  . . . . . . . . 35 

New  Inspection  Chambers  provided  . . . . . . 25 

Inspection  Chambers  repaired  . . . . . . . . 36 

Interceptors  provided  on  main  drains 2 

Drains  ventilated  . . . . . . . . . . . . 10 

Soil  pipes  repaired  or  altered  6 

New  gully  traps  provided  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  110 

Insanitary  gully  traps  abolished  . . . . . . . . 1 

Inspection  chambers  abolished  . . . . . . . . 1 

Flooding  remedied . . . . 1 

YARDS  AND  OUTBUILDINGS 

Wash-houses  built,  repaired  or  limewashed  . . . . 1 

Coalhouses  built  or  repaired  . . . . . . . . 13 

Yards  paved  or  repaired  . . . . . . . . . . 29 
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PRIVIES,  PAIL  CLOSETS,  CESSPOOLS,  W.C.’S 

New  W.C.  buildings  erected  . . . . . . . . 2 

Water  closet  compartments  repaired  . . . . . . 20 

Water  closets  provided  with  new  pedestals  . . . . 43 

Defective  water  service  repaired 4 

Defective  flushing  cisterns  repaired  or  renewed  . . 10 

Additional  W.C.  accommodation  provided  . . . . 14 

New  seat  to  W.C.  . . . . . . . . . . 3 

W.C.  compartments  disconnected  from  scullery  . . 1 

MISCELLANEOUS  NUISANCES 

Nuisances  from  keeping  swine  . . . . . . . . 1 

Nuisances  from  keeping  other  animals  . . . . . . 1 

Accumulations  of  rubbish,  manure  etc.  removed  . . 1 


SUMMARY  OF  REGISTERED  PREMISES 


Slaughterhouses  . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 11 

Offensive  Trade  Premises  1 

Bakehouses  6 

Fish  Frying  Premises 18 

Ice  Cream  Premises  94 

Other  Food  Preparing  Premises  . . . . . . . . 21 

Dairies  (other  than  Dairy  Farms)  6 


HOUSING 

In  this  particular  sphere  a great  deal  of  time  had  to  be  devoted 
to  dealing  with  improvement  grants.  There  were  owners  and  Builders 
to  interview;  inspections  of  houses  to  be  made,  and  also  the  in- 
evitable office  work  as  an  aftermath.  In  succeeding  pages  of  this 
Report  can  be  seen  the  extent  of  this  work  together  with  details  of 
the  expenditure  involved  in  the  payment  of  grants. 

However,  this  does  not  mean  to  imply  that  normal  routine 
inspections  of  dwelling  houses  were  neglected.  Complaints  regarding 
disrepair  were  fewer  and  received  prompt  attention — preliminary 
notices  being  served  in  the  first  instance  followed  by  statutory  action 
if  necessary. 

Work-in-Default  was  carried  out  at  three  dwelling  houses,  the 
owners  concerned  having  failed  to  comply  with  statutory  notices 
served  under  Section  9 of  the  Housing  Act,  1957. 
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In  two  instances  means  of  recovery  of  the  expenses  incurred 
by  the  Council,  was  by  weekly  instalments  deducted  by  the  tenant 
from  the  total  rent  due.  After  a short  while,  however,  one  of  the 
owners  made  a lump  sum  payment  of  the  balance  outstanding. 

The  recovery  of  expenses  by  weekly  instalments  is  a long 
drawn-out  process,  lasting  anything  from  three  to  twelve  years  or 
more. 

This,  of  course,  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  rents  of  this 
particular  type  of  property  are  generally  low.  It  is,  too,  the  practice 
of  the  Health  Committee  in  such  circumstances,  to  leave  a sufficient 
proportion  of  the  weekly  rent  in  the  hands  of  the  owner,  for  the 
payment  of  rates. 

During  the  month  of  March  a Sub-Committee  comprising 
members  of  certain  Committees,  met  to  consider  a prepared  schedule 
containing  details  of  sites  situated  throughout  the  District,  where 
action  had  been  taken  under  the  Housing  Acts  for  the  demolition  or 
closing  etc.,  of  the  property  situated  thereon.  The  purpose  of  the 
meeting  was  to  give  careful  consideration  to  each  site  with  a view  to 
future  use  for  housing  development. 

In  all  twenty-four  sites  were  considered.  Not  all,  of  course, 
proved  suitable  for  development,  but  in  the  case  of  those  that  were, 
recommendations  were  made  to  the  Finance  and  General  Purposes 
Committee  that  such  sites  be  purchased. 

Building  land  is  all  too  scarce  and  it  is  therefore  good  that 
periodic  reviews  should  be  made  of  those  sites  on  which  were  houses 
having  demolition  orders  on  them,  or  where  demolition  work  had 
been  completed. 

As  regards  action  taken  under  Section  16  of  the  Housing  Act, 
1957,  seven  houses  were  represented  as  being  unfit  for  human 
habitation.  All  became  subsequently,  the  subject  of  Demolition 
Orders. 

From  time  to  time  undue  delay  occurs  in  the  demolition  of 
houses  condemned  as  being  unfit.  This  generally  provides  a golden 
opportunity  for  children  to  start  their  own  private  demolition  work, 
giving  little  heed  to  the  inherent  danger  in  such  operations. 

Adults  too,  are  not  without  blame  in  this  matter  for  they 
ransack  the  property,  and  steal  whatever  materials  they  can  lay 
their  hands  on — particularly  timber. 

To  site  a particular  instance,  it  was  such  actions  as  these  which 
resulted  in  Nos.  9,  11,  13  Nelson  Street,  Heanor,  being  reduced  to 
potentially  dangerous  hulks.  Repeated  requests  to  the  owner  to 
comply  with  the  demolition  orders  met  with  no  response,  and  hence 
the  work  had  subsequently  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Council’s  Con- 
tractor. The  costs  incurred  were  recovered  from  the  owner. 
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HOUSES  REPRESENTED  AS  UNFIT 


Property 

7 Cross  Lane,  Codnor  . . 

0 

° 99  99  99  # * 

9 

99  99  99  * * 

1 Daykins  Row,  Codnor 
1 1 High  Street,  Loscoe  . . 
90  Lee  Lane,  Langley 

6 Station  Lane,  Crosshill 

7 

' 5 5 5 5 5 5 


Result  at  end  of  year 
Demolished. 

99 

99 

Demolition  Order  operative. 
Action  Pending. 

Demolition  Order  operative. 

55  59  55 

99  95  59 


DEMOLITION  ORDERS  SERVED 


Property 


7 

8 
9 
1 

12 

14 

90 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 
6 
7 


Cross  Lane,  Codnor. 

99  99  99 

99  99  99 

Daykins  Row,  Codnor. 
Denby  Lane,  Loscoe. 

99  99  99 

Lee  Lane,  Langley. 
Scrap  Row,  Stoneyford. 

99  99  99 

99  99  99 

99  99  99 

99  99  99 

Station  Lane,  Crosshill. 

99  99  99 


HOUSES  DEMOLISHED 


Property 

Remarks 

40  Crosshill,  Codnor 

Damaged 

sidence. 

by 

mining 

sub- 

42 

. . Damaged 
sidence. 

by 

mining 

sub- 

51 

Damaged 

sidence. 

by 

mining 

sub- 
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7 Cross  Lane,  Codnor  . . 

^ 55  55  55  • * 

9 

y 55  55  55  • * 

26  Denby  Lane,  Codnor 

12  Denby  Lane,  Loscoe  . . 
14 

99  99 

9 Nelson  Street,  Heanor 

55  55  55 

13 

I 55  55  55  * * 

II  Scrap  Row,  Stoneyford 

12 

55  55  55  • * 

13 

55  55  55  • * 

14 

55  55  55  • • 

15  55  55  55 

8 Station  Lane,  Crosshill 


15  Thorpes  Road,  Heanor 
17 

38  West  Hill,  Codnor  . . 


Demolition  Order  operative. 

55  55  55 

55  55  55 

Damaged  by  mining  sub- 
sidence. 

Demolition  Order  operative. 

55  55  55 

55  55  55 

55  55  55 

55  55  55 

55  55  55 

55  55  55 

55  55  55 

55  55  55 

55  55  55 

Damaged  by  mining  sub- 
sidence. 

Undertaking  not  to  relet. 

55  55  55 

Demolition  Order  operative. 


HOUSES  MADE  FIT 


Property 

Remarks 

83  Jessop  Street,  Codnor 

. . Undertaking  not  to  relet. 

O7 

O / 99  99  99 

• • 99  99  99 

92  Nelson  Street,  Heanor 

9 • 99  99  99 

UNDERTAKINGS  ACCEPTED 
Nil. 


CLOSING  ORDERS 


Nil. 
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The  following  is  a summary  of  the  Register  of  Individual  Unfit 
Houses  and  those  houses  still  occupied  at  the  end  of  the  year  : — 

Demolition  Closing  Orders 
Orders  and  Undertakings 


No.  of  Houses  No.  of  Houses 
Houses  Occupied  Houses  Occupied 


Central  Ward 

. . Nil 

Nil 

4 

Nil 

East  Ward 

2 

1 

2 

Nil 

North  Ward 

8 

2 

7 

3 

South  Ward 

..  10 

Nil 

1 

Nil 

South  West  Ward 

9 

3 

9 

1 

West  Ward 

. . Nil 

Nil 

2 

1 

West  Central  Ward  . . 

4 

Nil 

2 

Nil 
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6 

27 

5 

HOUSING  STATISTICS. 

HOUSES  IN  CLEARANCE  AREAS  AND  UNFIT  HOUSES 

ELSEWHERE. 


A.  HOUSES  DEMOLISHED. 


Houses 

Demolished 


Displaced  during 
year 


Persons 


Families 


In  Clearance  Areas. 

(1)  Houses  unfit  for  human  habitation  . . 

(2)  Houses  included  by  reason  of  bad 
arrangement,  etc. 

(3)  Houses  on  land  acquired  under  Sect. 
43(2)  Housing  Act,  1957 

Not  in  Clearance  Areas. 

(4)  As  a result  of  formal  or  informal  pro- 

cedure under  Sect.  17(1)  Housing  Act, 
1957  

(5)  Local  Authority  owned  houses  certified 
unfit  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health . . 

(6)  Houses  unfit  for  human  habitation 
where  action  has  been  taken  under 
Local  Acts 

(7)  Unfit  houses  included  in  unfitness 

Orders  


Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

21 

26 

8 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 
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B.  UNFIT  HOUSES  CLOSED 


Displaced  during  year 

Number 

Persons 

Families 

(8)  Under  Sections  16(4),  17(1)  and  35(1), 

— 

Housing  Act,  1957 

2 

4 

1 

(9)  Under  Sections  17(3)  and  26  Housing 

Act,  1957  

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

( 1 0)  Parts  of  buildings  closed  under  Section 

18,  Housing  Act,  1957 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

C.  UNFIT  HOUSES  MADE  FIT  AND  HOUSES  IN  WHICH  DEFECTS 
WERE  REMEDIED. 


By  Owner 

By  Local  Authority 

(11)  After  informal  action  by  local  authority 

(12)  After  formal  notice  under — 

168 

(a)  Public  Health  Act 

(b)  Section  9 and  Section  16,  Housing 

2 

Nil 

Act,  1957  

1 

3 

(13)  Under  Section  24,  Housing  Act,  1957 . . 

Nil 

D.  UNFIT  HOUSES  IN  TEMPORARY  USE  (Housing  Act,  1957). 

Position  at  end  of  Year. 

(14)  Retained  for  temporary  accommodation 
(a)  under  Section  48  . . 

No.  of 
houses 

(1) 

Nil 

No.  of  separate 
dwellings  con- 
tained in  column 
(1) 

(2) 

Nil 

(b)  under  Section  17(2) 

Nil 

Nil 

(c)  under  Section  46  . . 

Nil 

Nil 

(15)  Licensed  for  temporary  occupation 
under  Section  34  or  53 

Nil 

Nil 

E.  PURCHASE  OF  HOUSES  BY  AGREEMENT. 


No.  of 

No.  of  occupants 
of  houses  in 

houses 

column  (1) 

(1) 

(2) 

(16)  Houses  in  Clearance  Areas  other  than 
those  included  in  confirmed  Clearance 
Orders  or  Compulsory  Purchase  Orders, 
purchased  in  the  year  . . 

Nil 

Nil 
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NUMBER  OF  NEW  HOUSES  COMPLETED 
DURING  1959 


By  Local  Authority 

By  Private  Enterprise  . 

Heanor 

6 

3 

Langlev 
Mill  ' 
62 

3 

Langley  & 
Marlpool 

8 

Loscoe  Codnor 

3 6 

Totals 

9 

65 

8 

3 6 

By  Local  Authority  . . . . 68 

By  Private  Enterprise  . . 23 

Total  . . 91 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  houses  erected  since  1926  : — 


Year 

Houses 
Erected 
by  the 
Council 

Subsidy  Houses 
Erected  by 
Private 
Enterprise 

Non-Subsidy 
Houses  Erected 
by  Private 
Enterprise 

Total 

1926 



42 

13 

55 

1927 

50 

35 

9 

94 

1928 

90 

25 

10 

125 

1929 

112 

28 

7 

147 

1930 

— 

— 

19 

19 

1931 

10 

— 

28 

38 

1932 

138 

— 

52 

190 

1933 

26 

— 

100 

126 

1934 

52 

— 

150 

202 

1935 

19 

— 

139 

158 

1936 

56 

— 

149 

205 

1937 

— 

— 

122 

122 

1938 

106 

— 

142 

248 

1939 

— 

— 

79 

79 

1940  to  1945 

— 

— 

13 

13 

1946 

Pre  50fabs 

— 

30 

80 

1947 

66 

— 

46 

112 

1948 

90 

— 

1 

91 

1949 

155 

— 

10 

165 

1950 

121 

— 

21 

142 

1951 

84 

— 

13 

97 

1952 

82 

— 

8 

90 

1953 

70 

— 

32 

102 

1954 

117 

— ■ 

32 

149 

1955 

71 

— 

42 

113 

1956 

80 

— 

34 

114 

1957 

75 

— 

38 

113 

1958 

48 

— 

35 

83 

1959 

68 

— ■ 

23 

91 

Totals  . . 

1,836 

130 

1,397 

3,363 
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COUNCIL  HOUSES 


During  the  year  nine  families  living  in  condemned  property  were 
rehoused  in  Council  houses. 

I am  again  indebted  to  Mr.  M.  Gascoyne,  Housing  Manager, 
for  supplying  the  undermentioned  details  concerning  applications 
for  the  Council’s  houses  and  bungalows: — 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  HOUSES 

Number  of  householder  applicants  . . . . 224 

Number  of  lodger  applicants  170 

394 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  BUNGALOWS 

Number  of  householder  applicants  . . . . 238 

Number  of  lodger  applicants  47 

285 


Total  number  of  applications  679 


When  compared  with  1958  the  number  of  applicants  on  the 
Housing  Register  has  increased  by  seventeen. 


IMPROVEMENT  GRANTS 

The  Standard  Grant  Scheme,  under  the  provisions  of  the  House 
Purchase  and  Housing  Act,  1959,  came  into  operation  on  the  14th 
June,  1959. 

One  welcomed  the  simplification  of  procedure  and  the  less 
exacting  requirements  regarding  the  property  being  in  good  repair. 
This  as  I mentioned  in  my  last  Annual  Report,  was  a much  needed 
step  to  encourage  owners  to  take  advantage  of  the  grant  aid  available. 

The  Act,  however,  still  made  it  necessary  to  ensure  that  the 
house  in  respect  of  which  application  for  grant  was  made,  had  a 
“life”  of  at  least  fifteen  years. 

Though  the  simplification  mentioned  above,  was  no  doubt 
welcomed  by  would-be  applicants,  and  also  by  we  in  the  Department, 
one  or  two  expressions  in  the  wording  of  the  Act  caused  difficulties 
in  interpretation.  It  was  not  until  applications  began  to  flow  into 
the  Health  Department  and  inspections  made  of  the  property 
concerned,  that  one  had  to  puzzle  over  such  problems  as  when  was 
a W.C.  compartment  “contiguous”  to  the  house  and  when  was  it 
not. 
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If  one  had  in  mind  the  definitions  of  a house  as  in  the  Housing 
Act,  1957,  namely  “any  yard,  garden,  outhouses  and  appurtenances 
belonging  thereto  . . then  a W.C.  compartment  situated  at  the 
end  of  the  back  garden  was  “contiguous”.  A search  in  the  Oxford 
Dictionary,  however,  gave  the  definition  “touching,  adjoining  to, 
neighbouring  . . which  seemed  much  more  sensible,  realistic  and 
in  keeping  with  the  intention  of  the  Act. 

Enquiry  of  the  Ministry  confirmed  the  latter  view,  it  being  also 
stated  that  the  final  decisions,  however,  rested  with  the  Council. 

Cases  have  arisen  where  a “contiguous”  W.C.  compartment  is 
sometimes  a great  deal  further  away  from  the  house  than  a W.C. 
which  is  detached.  When  such  circumstances  arise  the  facts  are 
brought  before  your  Health  Committee  and  a decision  made. 

Goodness  only  knows  why  the  Act  could  not  have  stipulated 
that  grant  aid  would  be  given  in  respect  of  providing  a water  closet 
in  the  house  only. 

The  work  entailed  in  operating  both  the  Discretionary  Grant 
Scheme  I and  the  Standard  Grant  Scheme  II,  is  most  rewarding  and 
satisfying.  It  gives  a sense  of  something  achieved — something 
tangible  and  lasting  which  to  some  degree  has  an  impact  on  man’s 
environment  and  his  better  enjoyment  of  life. 

This  year  has  been  one  of  real  progress  as  far  as  improvement 
grants  have  been  concerned.  Yet,  be  that  as  it  may,  all  applications 
received  under  both  Schemes,  were  from  owner-occupiers:  and  it 
would  appear  that  even  the  new  Standard  Grants  have  failed  to 
tempt  owners  to  provide  modern  amenities  for  the  property  which 
they  own  but  do  not  occupy. 

In  this  respect  I do  believe  that  a more  direct  approach  to  the 
owners  would  produce  better  results.  In  other  words  ascertain  the 
names  of  landlords  who  owned  several  houses  of  types  suitable  for 
improvement  and  discuss  with  them  the  advantages  both  to  them- 
selves and  the  tenants  alike,  to  be  gained  by  modernising  their 
property. 

It  is  often  said  that  “it  is  an  ill  wind  which  blows  nobody  any 
good.”  In  this  connection  it  appears  that  the  reluctance  of  Building 
Societies  to  advance  loans  for  the  purchase  of  dwellings  lacking 
bathrooms,  hot  water  circulating  systems,  etc.,  has  forced  many  a 
prospective  owner  to  call  at  your  Health  Department  to  gather  all 
the  necessary  information  about  the  two  improvement  grant  schemes. 
More  often  than  not  this  results  in  application  for  grant  being  made 
and  approved. 
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Of  course,  there  is  one  vital  factor  which  must  not  be  overlooked, 
namely  that  the  consent  of  the  Council  must  be  first  obtained  before 
the  improvement  works  can  be  carried  out.  Obviously  owners  want 
to  incur  the  least  possible  expense  when  they  have  finally  decided 
to  carry  out  improvements.  Generally  the  cheapest  way  to  provide 
a bathroom  is  by  the  conversion  of  the  smallest  bedroom.  Hot 
water  and  a bath  can  undoubtedly  be  a boon  when  the  family  is 
young;  but  generally  speaking  this  is  just  the  time  when  the  greatest 
demands  are  made  on  bedroom  accommodation.  Hence,  when  the 
landlord  suggests  the  conversion  of  a back  bedroom  into  a bathroom 
it  is  not  always  possible  or  practicable  for  the  tenant  to  agree. 

One  or  two  of  the  larger  firms  in  this  District  own  quite  a few 
dwelling  houses  of  a type  suitable  for  improvement.  One  would 
have  thought  that  the  management  concerned  would  have  been 
anxious  to  take  the  advantage  of  the  Improvement  Grant  Schemes, 
but  this  has  not  been  the  case. 

Application  for  Standard  Grants  can,  of  course,  be  dealt  with 
more  expeditiously  than  those  for  Discretionary  Grants,  and  indeed, 
are  dealt  with  right  up  to  the  day  on  which  your  Health  Committee 
meet,  in  order  to  cause  as  little  delay  to  the  applicant  as  possible. 

Much  as  I do  not,  in  most  cases,  like  to  see  bedroom  accom- 
modation used  for  conversion  into  a bathroom,  it  does  appear  that 
with  the  advent  of  the  Standard  Grant  Scheme,  greater  encourage- 
ment is  given  to  owners  to  utilise  a bedroom — generally  the  smallest 
one,  or,  the  largest  capable  of  division — for  the  purpose  of  making 
it  into  a bathroom,  because  by  so  doing  little,  if  anyy  structural 
alterations  are  required. 

Since  July,  thirty-eight  applications  for  Standard  Grants  have 
been  received  for  which  maximum  grants  totalling  £4,940  were 
available.  In  actual  fact  improvement  works  were  completed  at 
nine  dwellings  before  the  year  ended  and  a total  of  £884  16s.  6d. 
was  paid  out  in  grant  aid.  The  average  amount  of  grant  paid  per 
house  was  £98  6s.  3d. 

In  this  respect  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  average  amount  of 
Standard  Grant  actually  paid  was  74%  of  the  maximum  grant 
available. 

Thirty-two  applications  for  Discretionary  Grants  were  ap- 
proved : the  total  amount  of  grant  involved  being  £4,377.  During 
the  year  works  of  improvement  were  completed  at  thirty-two  houses 
and  the  total  amount  of  grant  aid  given  was  £4,807. 

The  average  amount  of  Discretionary  grant  received  in  respect 
of  each  dwelling  house  was  £150. 

In  all,  seventy  applications  for  grants,  that  is  under  both 
schemes,  were  approved  during  the  year. 
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Whilst  the  aspiration  of  the  owner-occupier  to  * provide  his 
house  with  modern  amenities  is  very  laudable,  there  are  some  who 
give  little,  or  insufficient,  thought  as  to  how  they  can  find  the 
necessary  money  to  carry  out  the  improvement  works. 

Too  often,  on  completion,  the  Builder  finds  himself  handed  a 
sum  of  money  which  is  a good  deal  less  than  his  Contract  price.  He 
is  then  forced  into  the  position  of  having  to  agree  to  the  payment  of 
the  residue  by  instalments. 

As  I write  these  words  I can  recall  one  particular  case  where  the 
works  of  improvement  were  completed  well  over  a year  ago  and  yet 
the  Builder  has  not  been  paid  the  full  cost  of  the  works — the  odd 
ten  shilling  note,  or  even  a postal  order,  being  sent  spasmodically. 

In  one  instance  I learned  that  a certain  owner  having  cashed 
the  cheque  for  the  grant,  went  straightway  and  bought  a new 
television  set  with  the  money! 

Naturally  the  local  Builders  are  becoming  less  and  less  keen  to 
take  on  improvement  grant  work — and  who  can  blame  them. 

It  is  a requirement  of  the  Acts  that  the  amount  of  grant  be  paid 
direct  to  the  Owner.  I consider  that  the  necessary  amending 
legislation  should  be  made  to  enable  the  Council  to  pay  the  grant 
at  their  discretion,  to  the  owner  or  the  Builder. 

The  following  is  a summary  which  may  prove  of  interest: — 


SCHEME  i 

DISCRETIONARY  GRANTS 

Number  of  houses  improved  . . . . . . 32 

Number  of  bathrooms  provided  . . . . . . 30 

Number  of  houses  provided  with  damp-proof 
course  . . . . . . . . . . . . 5 

Number  of  houses  provided  with  additional 
bedroom  . . . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Total  amount  of  Grant  paid  . . . . . . £4,807 

Average  amount  of  Grant  per  house  . . . . £150 


SCHEME  II 

STANDARD  GRANTS 
Number  of  houses  improved 
Standard  Amenities  provided: — 

(a)  Baths 

(b)  Wash-hand  basins 

( c ) Hot  water  circulating  systems 

(d)  Internal  W.C.s 

(e)  Food  Stores 
Total  amount  of  Grants  paid 
Average  amount  of  Grant  per  house 


8 

9 

9 

6 

2 

£884  16s.  6d. 
£98  6s.  3d. 
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RENT  ACT,  1957 

Once  again  there  has  been  an  appreciable  decrease  in  the 
number  of  applications  for  Certificates  of  Disrepair. 

From  twenty-five  in  1958,  applications  for  the  year  under 
review  dwindled  to  eleven.  All  these  were  granted  and  the  requisite 
Form  J served  which  resulted  in  five  Undertakings  being  accepted. 

Six  Certificates  of  Disrepair  were  issued,  three  being  in  respect 
of  “all  defects”  and  three  “some  defects”  only. 

Three  applications  for  cancellation  of  Certificates  were  received 
and  granted. 


MOVEABLE  DWELLINGS 

Five  applications,  four  of  which  were  renewals  of  licences 
previously  granted  for  a limited  period,  were  received  during  the 
year;  a licence  was  granted  in  each  case. 

An  application  was  received  in  respect  of  developing  land  as  a 
site  for  moveable  dwellings,  but  this  was  refused. 


OUTWORKERS 

In  accordance  with  provisions  of  Section  110  of  the  Factories 
Act,  1937,  eleven  lists  containing  the  names  and  addresses  of  forty- 
four  outworkers,  were  received  during  the  year.  Particulars  relating 
to  three  outworkers,  resident  outside  the  area,  were  forwarded  to  the 
local  authorities  concerned. 

A summary  of  outworkers  resident  in  this  District  whose 
names  appeared  on  the  August  lists,  together  with  the  nature  of 
work,  is  set  out  hereunder:— 

No.  of  Outworkers 


Nature  of  Work  No.  of  Premises  Females 

Wearing  apparel — making,  etc.  5 5 

Lace,  lace  curtains  and  nets  3 3 


8 8 


CLEAN  AIR 

The  daily  smoke  filter  and  standard  deposit  gauge  have  now 
been  in  operation  for  over  eighteen  months.  It  should  therefore  be 
possible  to  gain  some  idea  regarding  the  pattern  of  atmospheric 
pollution  in  the  locality  where  the  apparatus  is  situated. 

The  following  graphs  help  in  some  measure  in  this  respect. 
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Standard  Deposit  Gauge. 

Site:  20  George  Street,  Langley  Mill. 
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MONTH 


Graph  showing  Water  Soluble  and  Insoluble  Matter 
Site:  20  George  Street , Langley  Mill . 
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water  insoluble  matter 
water  soluble  matter 


SUMMARY  OF  DEPOSITED  MATTER  AND  RAINFALL 


Month 

Water-Insoluble 
matter  in  Tons  per 
sq.  mile 

Water-Soluble 
matter  in  Tons  per 
sq.  mile 

Total 

Tons 

Rainfall 
in  inches 

January 

3.91 

4.17 

8.08 

3.17 

February 

2.78 

1.46 

4.24 

0.22 

March 

8.08 

4.24 

12.32 

1.64 

April 

6.29 

3.11 

9.40 

2.69 

May . . 

6.16 

2.38 

8.54 

0.44 

June . . 

9.34 

2.45 

11.79 

0.71 

July  . . 

6.89 

1.95 

8.84 

1.87 

August 

6.86 

1.76 

8.62 

0.77 

September  . . 

6.46 

2.48 

8.94 

0.14 

October 

5.90 

3.01 

8.91 

2.05 

November  . . 

4.74 

3.48 

8.22 

2.23 

December  . . 

5.56 

6.36 

11.92 

4.22 

It  can  be  seen  therefore  that  during  the  month  of  March  the 
total  amount  of  deposited  matter  was  the  highest  of  the  year  with 
the  months  of  December  and  June  running  very  close. 


The  monthly  averages  for  the  year  1959  were  as  follows: — 


Water  Soluble  matter: 
Water  insoluble  matter : 
Total  deposited  matter: 


3.07  tons  per  sq.  mile. 

6.08  tons  per  sq.  mile. 
9.15  tons  per  sq.  mile. 


DAILY  SMOKE  FILTER 

Site:  Public  Health  Department , Council  Offices , Heanor. 

It  will  be  appreciated  that  it  is  not  possible  to  give  in  detail  the 
results  obtained  in  the  operation  of  the  above  apparatus. 
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The  following  summary  therefore  indicated  the  average  monthly 
value  of  smoke  concentration  in  milli-grammes  per  100  cu.  metres  of 
air,  together  with  the  highest  and  lowest  concentrations  recorded. 


Concentration  of  Smoke 
in  milli-grammes  per  100  cubic  metres  of  air 

Month 

Average  Value 

Highest  Value 

Lowest  Value 

January 

25 

51 

5 

February  . . 

17 

38 

6 

March 

11 

24 

3 

April 

11 

24 

3 

May . . 

7 

15 

3 

June . . 

5 

11 

2 

July 

4 

9 

1 

August 

6 

12 

1 

September  . . 

10 

28 

4 

October 

12 

30 

4 

November  . . 

17 

57 

4 

December  . . 

14 

29 

6 

For  many  months  after  the  smoke  filter  apparatus  was  installed, 
an  evaluation  of  the  smoke  stains  was  obtained  by  visual  com- 
parison with  a standard  scale  of  shades. 

This  method  left  much  to  be  desired  in  as  much  as  the  evaluation 
varied  according  to  the  individual  doing  it.  Subsequently  it  became 
possible  to  have  the  use  of  a reflectometer  and  this  proved  a 
considerable  asset. 

Most  Local  Authorities  seem  to  favour  the  use  of  the  standard 
deposit  gauge  in  preference  to  the  daily  smoke  filter. 

I appreciate  that  the  use  of  the  latter  is  dependent  on  a supply 
of  electricity  being  available,  but  even  so  I would  have  thought  more 
use  would  have  been  made  of  this  type  of  apparatus.  After  all  the 
stains  or  the  filter  papers  give  a very  good  indication  of  the  extent 
of  atmospheric  pollution  the  actual  air  we  breath — whilst  grosser 
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and  heavier  deposits  such  as  ash,  grit,  dust  and  carbonacious  matter 
are  collected  by  the  deposit  gauge. 

Perhaps  it  appears  more  comprehensible  and  impressive  to  say 
that  the  total  amount  of  deposited  matter  per  month  is  so  many 
tons  to  the  square  mile,  as  opposed  to  the  concentration  of  smoke 
being  so  many  milli-grammes  per  100  cubic  meters  of  air. 

Since  the  Urban  District  was  not  included  in  the  “Black  Areas” 
it  has  not  been  necessary  to  prepare  a five  year  programme  in 
connection  with  Smoke  Control  Areas.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  serious  thought  will  have  to  be  given  to  this 
problem. 

Councillor  J.  Clarke  and  myself  were  appointed  to  attend  the 
Standing  Conference  of  Co-operative  Bodies  and  details  of  results 
are  sent  to  D.S.I.R.  each  month. 


REGISTER  OF  RAINFALL  FOR  1959. 


Summary  of  observations  taken  at  the  Memorial  Park,  Heanor,  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Garside,  Surveyor  : — 


Inches 

Days  of  Rain 

January 

3.31 

on 

11 

February 

0.21 

99 

2 

March 

1.63 

99 

14 

April 

2.88 

99 

14 

May 

0.47 

99 

3 

June 

0.58 

99 

7 

July 

2.03 

99 

13 

August 

0.75 

99 

5 

September 

0.12 

99 

1 

October 

2.34 

99 

12 

November 

2.95 

99 

17 

December 

4.92 

99 

19 

Total 

..  22.19 

99 

118 

1958  . . 

. . 39.99 

174 

1957  . . 

. . 33.41 

99 

171 

1956  . . 

. . 30.91 

99 

138 

1955  . . 

..  21.21 

99 

105 

1954 

..  31.34 

99 

150 

1953  . . 

23.32 

99 

114 

1952  . . 

. . 22.75 

99 

112 
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PUBLIC  CLEANSING  SERVICE 


REFUSE  COLLECTION 

It  is  good  sometimes  to  look  to  the  past,  and  I have  therefore 
browsed  through  the  Annual  Report  for  the  year  1939 — twenty 
years  back. 

At  that  time  refuse  collection  was  carried  out  by  two  gangs  of 
four  men  each,  together  with  two  S.  & D.,  7 cubic  yard  freighters 
with  of  course  drivers.  For  three  days  a week  an  additional  gang 
of  men  and  a lorry  also  assisted  in  this  work. 

The  whole  of  the  District  was  divided  into  two,  a gang  of  men 
being  allocated  to  each. 

One  man,  together  with  a horse  and  cart  were  employed  in 
removing  a certain  amount  of  trade  refuse,  and,  in  between  times, 
working  on  the  re-soiling  of  the  controlled  tips. 

Changes  of  course  there  have  been  since  those  days. 

The  district  is  now  divided  into  three  areas  with  a gang  of  five 
men  and  a lorry  operating  in  each.  The  make  of  lorry,  strangely 
enough  is  the  same : two  Shelvoke  & Drewry  fore  and  aft  tippers, 
capacity  17  cubic  yards,  together  with  one  Dennis  lorry  capacity 
7 cubic  yards  being  used. 

The  picturesque  horse  and  cart  has  long  since  disappeared: 
its  place  being  taken  by  a Massey-Ferguson  tractor  cum  bucket  and 
blade. 

Despite  an  increased  population,  an  increased  number  of 
premises,  an  increase  in  the  bulk  of  the  refuse,  there  has  been  only 
a small  increase  in  the  number  of  men  employed  today,  when 
compared  with  twenty  years  ago. 

What  of  the  cost  of  this  service  when  compared  with  today. 

The  net  cost  per  ton  for  the  disposal  of  refuse,  has  shown 
surprisingly  enough,  but  little  increase.  Twenty  years  ago  it  worked 
out  at  three  shillings  and  sevenpence  per  ton;  for  the  year  under 
review  it  was  four  shillings  and  ninepence. 

It  is  not  until  considering  refuse  collection  that  the  greatly 
increased  cost  of  operating  this  service  becomes  apparent. 

In  1940  the  net  cost  per  thousand  of  the  population,  for 
collection  only  was  £124,  today  it  is  £694. 
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One  must,  however,  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  in  those 
days  the  population  of  the  District  was  22,730,  and  the  total  number 
of  inhabited  houses,  6,415. 

At  the  present  time  the  population  is  23,990  and  there  are  7,701 
houses  in  the  area.  Increased  packaging  and  wrapping  of  goods 
has  resulted  in  an  increase  in  the  bulk  of  household  refuse;  hence 
the  reason  for  using  refuse  collection  lorries  of  greater  cubic 
capacity.  There  are,  of  course,  other  economic  factors,  which 
influence  the  cost  of  the  public  cleansing  service  today. 

I should  imagine  there  has  been  very  little  change  in  the 
dustbin  over  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years.  And  it  seems  to  be  rather 
.odd  that  such  a vital  link  in  the  Public  Cleansing  Service  should 
have  received  so  little  attention. 

With  the  wealth  of  new  materials  such  as  plastics  etc.,  some 
thought  is  however,  being  given  to  providing  refuse  receptacles  not 
only  of  a more  durable  nature  but  lighter  to  handle. 

When  one  realises  that  a bin  of  2\  cu.  ft.  capacity  weighs 
about  twenty^three  pounds  empty,  some  idea  can  be  gained  of  the 
considerable  strain  this  must  have  on  the  energy  of  the  refuse 
collector.  Further  factors  are  noise  and  durability. 

We  must  all  at  sometime  or  other  been  awakened  by  the  clatter 
of  a dustbin,  or  its  lid.  The  use  of  plastics  or  rubber  would  obviate 
this.  Recently  I have  read  of  paper  sacks  on  specially  constructed 
tubular  stands,  being  used,  and  there  seems  something  to  commend 
these  if  only  from  the  dustless  loading  point  of  view. 

The  use  of  such  materials  as  these,  however,  require  greater 
co-operation  and  thought  on  the  part  of  the  householder. 

All  too  often  one  sees  the  lady  of  the  house  rush  out  to  the 
dustbin  awaiting  emptying  at  the  curbside,  and  therein  deposit  red 
hot  ashes.  Water  has  then  to  be  used  before  the  contents  can  be 
emptied  into  the  lorry. 

Again,  as  metal  bins  begin  to  wear  out,  sharp  corners  and  edges 
appear  and  often  cause  injury  to  the  collectors. 

There  remains  then  plenty  of  scope  for  the  inventive  mind  to 
design  a suitable  dustbin. 

Quarterly  Sickness  Reports  in  regard  to  sickness  among 
members  of  the  Public  Cleansing  Service  were  submitted  to  the 
Health  Committee. 
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The  undermentioned  summaries  “A”  and  “B”  give  the  salient 
features  of  the  Reports  submitted. 


SUMMARY  A. 


Report  No. 
and 
Period 

Total 

Working 

Hours 

Possible 

Sick 

Pay 

Hours 

Lost 

Unpaid 

Sickness 

Hours 

Lost 

Other 

Time 

Lost 

Hours 

Total 

Sickness 

Payments 

Average 
Weekly 
cost  of 
Sickness 
Payments 

(37) 

22-12-58  to 
22-3-59 

13292 

1081 

16 

141 

t 

£ s.  d. 
124  10  9 

. 

£ s.  d. 

9 117 

(38) 

23-3-59  to 
21-6-59 

12833 

563 

492 

31 

100  5 9 

7 14  3 

(39) 

22-6-59  to 
20-9-59 

12693 

370 

9 

124 

57  16  6 

4 8 11 

(40) 

21-9-59  to 
20-12-59 

13669 

832 

52 

101 

100  7 5 

7 14  5 

SUMMARY  B. 


Percentage  of  hours  lost  due  to : 


Report  No. 
and  Period 

Paid 

Sickness 

Unpaid 

Sickness 

Other  Time 
Lost 

Total 

(37) 

22-12-58  to 
22-3-59 

8.14 

0.12 

1.06 

9.32 

(38) 

23-3-59  to 
21-6-59 

4.39 

3.84 

0.25 

8.47 

(39) 

22-6-59  to 
20-9-59 

2.91 

0.07 

0.98 

4.0 

(40) 

21-9-59  to 
20-12-59 

6.09 

0.38 

0.74 

7.21 
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The  total  amount  of  sickness  benefit  paid  by  the  Council  during 
the  year,  was  £383  Os.  5d.  This  when  compared  with  the  previous 
year  shows  an  increase  of  £151  16s.  3d. 

The  average  weekly  cost  of  sickness  payments  was  therefore 
£7  12s.  5d. 

It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  when  compared  with  1958,  there  has 
been  a decline  in  the  percentage  of  hours  lost  due  to  “All  causes. ° 
The  figure  of  7.25%  is  still  much  too  high,  when  it  is  noted  that  in 
1956,  only  3.87%  of  the  possible  number  of  working  hours  were  lost. 

The  following  is  a summary  of  the  sickness  payments  made  over 
the  last  six  years: — 


£ 

s. 

d. 

1959  total  sickness  benefit  paid  . . 

383 

0 

5 

1958 

59 

59  99  95 

231 

4 

2 

1957 

55 

55  55  59 

195 

7 

6 

1956 

59 

95  55  95 

203 

18 

11 

1955 

55 

55  59  59 

351 

6 

0 

1954 

95 

55  59  55 

125 

13 

11 

No  difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining  workmen  during  the 
year. 

The  services  of  five  men  were  terminated  during  the  year. 


MUNICIPAL  DUSTBIN  SCHEME 

The  scheme  has  functioned  reasonably  well  during  the  year,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  with  the  provision  of  additional  storage  accom- 
modation at  the  Derby  Road  Depot,  a larger  stock  of  bins  can  be 
kept,  and  delays  in  delivery  of  replacements,  therefore,  reduced  to  a 
a minimum. 

The  bins  supplied  are  2\  cu.  ft.  in  capacity,  plain  taper  sided, 
and  are  embossed  on  the  lid  and  side  with  the  letters  H.U.D.C. 
together  with  the  year  of  distribution. 

444  bins  were  replaced  during  the  year.  The  cost  of  this  service 
necessitated  the  levying  of  a rate  borne  charge  of  0.93d.  in  the  £. 
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COST  STATEMENT  1959-60. 


Item 

Particulars 

1 

Col- 

lection 

2 

Disposal 

3 

Totals 

4 

% of 
total 
gross 
expendi- 
ture 

5 

REVENUE  ACCOUNT 

£ 

£ 

£ 

% 

1 

Gross  Expenditure  : 

(i)  Labour 

9736 

2719 

12455 

59 

(ii)  Transport 

6838 

12 

6850 

32 

(iii)  Plant,  equipment,  land  and 

buildings 

62 

1893 

1955 

9 

(iv)  Other  items 

7 

— 

7 

— 

(v)  Total  Gross  Expenditure  . . 

16643 

4624 

21267 

100 

2 

Gross  Income 

19 

2081 

2100 

— 

3 

Net  Cost 

16624 

2543 

19167 

— 

4 

Capital  expenditure  met  from 

revenue  (included  above) 

1405 

868 

2273 

— 

UNIT  COSTS 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

5 

Gross  cost  per  ton,  labour  only . . 

18  4 

5 2 

23  6 

6 

Gross  cost  per  ton,  transport  only 

12  11 

— 

12  11 

7 

Net  cost  (all  expenditure)  per  ton 

31  5 

4 9 

36  2 

£ 

£ 

£ 

8 

Net  cost  per  1,000  population  . . 

693 

106 

799 

9 

Net  cost  per  1 ,000  premises 

2112 

323 

2435 

Population  at  30th  June,  1959  23,990  persons. 

Total  refuse  collected  (Test  Weighings)  . . 10,602  tons. 

Weight  per  1,000  population  per  day  (365  days 
to  year)..  ..  ..  24.2  cwts. 

Number  of  premises  from  which  refuse  is 

collected  7,870  premises. 
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REFUSE  DISPOSAL. 


The  Disposal  of  refuse  is  by  means  of  controlled  tipping,  two 
tips  being  in  operation,  with  one  tip  attendant  at  each. 

The  Massey-Ferguson  tractor  is  employed  three  days  each 
week  at  the  Commonside  tip  and  two  at  the  Aldercar  tip.  It’s  use 
greatly  assists  in  the  sealing  of  exposed  surfaces  of  refuse  with  soil, 
etc. 


SALVAGE 

The  total  income  derived  from  the  sale  of  salvage  was 
£1,982  8s.  lOd. — some  £45  less  than  the  previous  year. 

With  the  ever  increasing  packaging  of  goods  and  the  ousting 
of  the  wooden  container  in  preference  to  one  made  of  fibre-board, 
waste  paper  continues  to  be  in  plentiful  supply. 

This  being  so  I would  like  to  see  a more  frequent  collection  of 
salvage  from  shops  and  business  premises — at  present  it  takes 
2 to  3 weeks  to  cover  the  whole  District — but  with  the  transport 
and  labour  available  at  the  present  time  this  would  not  be  possible. 

Occupiers  of  smaller  shops,  and  indeed  some  of  the  larger  ones, 
find  difficulty  in  providing  sufficient  storage  space  for  all  the  waste 
paper,  cartons,  etc.,  which  they  accumulate.  They  would  of  course, 
be  helping  themselves  and  us  if  they  flattened  out  the  larger  cartons, 
but  it  is  only  very  rarely  that  this  happens. 

Just  over  240  tons  of  waste  paper  were  collected  during  the 
year,  and  although  this  represents  a slight  increase  of  some  4 tons 
on  the  previous  year’s  total,  it  is  18  tons  below  the  average  yearly 
figure  for  the  last  five  years. 

The  amount  of  Textiles  collected  during  the  year  has  again 
declined,  thus  continuing  the  downward  trend  which  became 
apparent  some  five  years  ago.  Without  doubt  this  is  due  to  the 
itinerant  rag  collector,  whose  paper  carrier  bags  hanging  on  front 
or  back  doors,  are  a sure  indication  that  housewives  are  being 
cajoled  into  disposing  of  their  old  rags  other  than  to  the  Council’s 
collectors. 
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SALVAGE  BONUS  SCHEME 


No  alterations  were  made  to  the  Bonus  Scheme  during  the 

year. 


Payment  of  bonus  is  made  monthly  and  each  workman  received 
just  over  £21. 

The  total  amount  of  bonus  paid  during  the  year  was  £51 1 2s.  8d. 

I have  often  wondered  whether  a bonus  scheme  can  operate 
for  too  long  a period.  As  the  years  go  past  and  practically  the  same 
amount  of  bonus  is  found  in  the  pay  packet  each  month,  I am 
certain  that  its  incentive  value  diminishes. 

Perhaps  some  kind  of  “shock  treatment”  such  as  suspending 
the  scheme  for  six  months,  might  more  clearly  focus  attention  on 
the  fact  that  the  payment  of  bonus  is  meant  to  be  an  incentive  and 
a reward  for  collecting  more  salvage. 


PUBLIC  CONVENIENCES 

The  completion  of  the  new  public  conveniences  at  Loscoe 
during  the  year,  made  it  necessary  to  carry  out  some  reorganisation 
of  the  cleaning  staff. 

The  services  of  one  part-time  attendant  were  therefore 
terminated  and  a full-time  appointment  made.  This  made  the  person 
appointed,  responsible  for  the  cleansing  of  conveniences  situated  at 
the  Market  Place,  Heanor,  Marlpool  and  Loscoe. 

The  District  as  a whole  is  now  well  catered  for  in  respect  of 
public  conveniences. 

Right  from  the  very  start  a losing  battle  was  fought  in  regard 
to  maintaining  free  washing  facilities  at  the  new  Loscoe  Public 
Conveniences. 

It  was  not  long  before  unused  paper  towels  were  ripped  from 
their  machines  and  scattered  about  the  conveniences;  it  was  not 
long  before  bits  and  pieces  from  the  apparatus  began  to  disappear, 
and  not  many  weeks  had  lapsed  before  one  of  the  W.C.  flushing 
cisterns  was  smashed. 
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In  the  end,  your  Health  Committee  decided  to  abandon  the 
experiment  of  providing  free  washing  facilities. 

There  was  of  course,  other  damage  perpetrated  by  hooligans 
at  the  other  conveniences  in  the  District. 

I have  long  come  to  the  conclusion  that  one  has  but  to  have 
the  responsibility  of  managing  public  conveniences,  to  realise  that 
a certain  section  of  our  community  should  no  longer  be  included 
in  the  genus  homo  sapiens. 

The  income  derived  from  the  automatic  locks,  etc.,  is  detailed 
hereunder : — 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Heanor — Market  Place 

Conveniences  . . . . . . 292  6 1 1 

“Wash  and  Brush-up”  ..  56  15  11 

349  2 10 

Mayfield  Avenue 

Conveniences  ..  ..  ..  ..  625 

Pleasure  Grounds 

Conveniences  . . . . . . . . . . 15  11 

Marlpool — 

Conveniences  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  15  3 10 


Loscoe — 

Conveniences  . « . . . . . . . . 7 10  4 

Codnor — 

Conveniences  . . . . . . < < . . 29  1 10 

Langley  Mill — 

Conveniences  . . . . , . . . , . 28  1 5 7 


Total  £436  12  9 


The  total  income  when  compared  with  that  of  the  previous 
year  shows  an  increase  of  £28  10s.  Od.  (this  amount  includes 
£7  10s.  4d.  collected  from  the  Public  Conveniences  at  Loscoe,  the 
first  collection  being  made  on  the  6th  July,  1959). 
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PREVENTION  OF  DAMAGE  BY  PESTS  ACT 


Having  just  completed  that  part  of  the  Report  dealing  with 
Public  Conveniences,  I could  -not  help  but  reflect  that  the  above 
heading  might  be  equally  applicable  to  Public  Conveniences  as  to 
Rodent  Control! — the  “pests”  being  different  of  course. 

Although  treatments  of  infestations  at  dwelling  houses  have 
been  undertaken  for  some  time  now,  free  of  charge,  it  was  decided 
during  the  year  to  extend  this  service  to  include  all  types  of  business 
premises  except  farms. 

Treatments  at  the  latter  are  generally  undertaken  by  private 
operators  and  we  have  seldom  been  called  up  to  deal  with  infestations 
of  either  rats  or  mice  on  agricultural  land. 

Should  a request  for  this  service  be  made  we  should,  of  course, 
be  pleased  to  carry  out  the  necessary  treatments. 

Each  year  it  is  the  practice  to  undertake  surveys  of  the  various 
allotment,  gardens  owned  by  the  Council,  particularly  before  the 
Spring  planting  is  undertaken. 

Council  housing  estates  are  systematically  surveyed  as  well  as 
sewage  works,  controlled  refuse  tips  and  other  local  authority 
property. 

During  the  month  of  May  test  baiting  of  the  Sewers  was 
carried  out.  Some  forty-four  manholes  were  baited,  on  the  various 
sections  of  the  sewers,  and  only  two  bait  takes  were  recorded.  Zinc 
phosphide,  with  sausage  rusk  as  a base,  was  used. 

The  following  is  a summary  of  the  Rodent  Control  work 
carried  out  during  the  year. 
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REPORT  FOR  9 MONTHS  ENDED  31st  DECEMBER,  1959 


TYPE  OF  PROPERTY 

(5) 

Agricultural 

50 

i 

- 

1 

1 

Non- Agricultural 

(4) 

Total  of 
Cols.  (1), 
(2)  & (3) 

a\ 

00 

oo 

210 

740 

296 

1347 

(3) 

All  Other 
( including 
Business 
Premises ) 

1024 

o 

t-H 

- 

284 

1004 

(2) 

Dwelling 
Houses 
( inc . Council 
Houses ) 

7785 

§ 

711 

o 

i— H 

264 

(1) 

Local 

Authority 

20 

1 

oo 

<N 

79 

1.  Number  of  properties  in  Local  Auth- 
ority’s District  . . 

2.  Number  of  properties  inspected  as  a 
result  of  : 

(a)  Notification 

(b)  Survey  under  the  Act  . . 

(c)  Otherwise  (e.g.  when  visited 
primarily  for  some  other  purpose) 

3.  Total  inspections  carried  out — including 
re-inspections 

(To  be  completed  only  if  figures  are 
readily  available). 
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INSPECTION  AND  SUPERVISION  OF  FOOD 

Set  out  hereunder  is  a list  of  meat  and  other  foodstuffs  inspected 
during  the  year  and  found  to  be  unfit  for  human  consumption. 


Cwts. 

lbs. 

ozs. 

Beans 

— 

83 

„ 

Beef  Suet  . . 

— . 

21 

2 

Beverages  . . 

— 

10 

12* 

Butter  

— 

104 

12 

Cereals 

— 

30 

Cheese  and  Cheese  Spread 

3 

98 

n 

Chicken  . . 

— 

27 

10i 

Corned  Beef 

2 

19 

2 

Custard  Powder  . . 

— 

— 

4J 

Dried  Fruit 

— 

39 

2 

Fish  and  Fish  Paste 

— 

104 

8 

Flour 

— 

45 

n 

Fruit  and  Fruit  Salads  . . 

10 

10 

10* 

Ham 

— ' 

93 

3 

Home  killed  meat 

2 

46 

8 

Jams,  Marmalade  and  Jellies 

10 

14 

1 3 

1 4 

Meat  Loaf 

— 

25 

8i 

Meat  Puddings 

— 

3 

4 

Milk  and  Cream 

— 

54 

5 

Milk  Puddings 

— 

93 

5* 

Other  Vegetables 

— 

19 

0* 

Peas 

2 

5 

3f 

Pork  Luncheon  Meat 

2 

82 

4 

Pressed  Beef 

— 

4 

— 

Sauces  and  Pickles 

— 

17 

10 

Sausages 

— 

9 

12 

Soups 

1 

35 

Of 

Sponge  Puddings 

— 

4 

5 

Stewed  Steak 

— 

85 

5 

Sugar 

— 

58 

4 

Tomatoes 

21 

57 

2i 

Tongue 

— 

29 

1 

Total 

64 

100 

71 

' 4 
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MEAT  AND  FOOD  INSPECTION 


The  advent  of  the  Slaughter  of  Animals  (Prevention  of  Cruelty), 
Regulations,  1958,  and  the  Slaughterhouses  (Hygiene)  Regulations, 

1958,  again  focused  attention  on  slaughterhouses. 

In  so  far  as  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  Regulations  applied  to 
new  slaughterhouses  they  came  into  operation  on  the  1st  January, 

1959.  In  regard  to  their  application  to  existing  slaughterhouses, 
Regulation  5,  which  deals  with  the  provision  of  stunning  pens,  does 
not  come  into  operation  until  such  day  as  the  Minister  may  order. 
In  this  respect  also  Regulation  15,  which  stipulates  that  no  animal 
shall  be  slaughtered  in  the  sight  of  another  animal  awaiting  slaughter, 
is  not  applicable  at  this  juncture  if  major  structural  alterations  are 
required. 

As  regards  the  application  of  the  Slaughterhouse  Regulations 
concerned,  Parts  II  and  III  dealing  with  the  construction  of 
slaughterhouse  and  the  provision  of  equipment,  will  not  come  into 
operation,  as  far  as  existing  slaughterhouses  are  concerned,  until 
the  Minister  has  fixed  an  “appointed  day”. 

Tn  framing  the  new  Regulations  the  legislatures  were  faced  with 
a difficult  task  in  as  much  as  they  had  to  formulate  provisions  for 
slaughterhouses  varying  considerably  in  size  and  layout.  Hence, 
rightly  so,  Local  Authorities  were  given  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
discretion  when  deciding  future  policy. 

Apart  from  requirements  dealing  with  the  proper  construction 
of  slaughterhalls  lairages  etc.,  it  was  apparent  that  the  following 
requirements  would  need  special  consideration  namely: — 

(a)  provision  of  a stunning  pen. 

(b)  space  for  hanging  meat. 

(c)  space  for  emptying  and  cleaning  stomachs  and  intestines, 

etc. 

(d)  isolation  of  meat  requiring  further  examination. 

( e ) accommodation  for  the  retention  of  condemned  meat. 

(/)  accommodation  for  changing  clothes. 

(g)  provision  of  washing  facilities  and  sterilising  equipment. 

(h)  provision  of  adequate  artificial  and  natural  lighting. 
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In  a District  of  this  nature  where  the  slaughterhouses  are  in- 
variably used  in  connection  with  the  business  of  a “Family  Butcher” 
slaughterhalls  on  an  average,  have  an  area  of  about  170  sq.  ft.  A 
stunning  pen  measures  approximately  8ft.  by  3ft.,  and  it  can  be  seen 
therefore  that  its  provision  further  reduces  the  already  restricted 
working  area  available  in  the  slaughterhall.  Of  all  the  requirements 
of  the  Regulations  the  provision  of  a stunning  pen  has  raised  the 
most  difficult  problems.  Not  only  has  access  to  the  pen  from  the 
lairage  to  receive  careful  consideration  but  regard  must  also  be  had 
to  ensuring  that  the  beast,  when  stunned,  is  ejected  from  the  pen 
onto  its  correct  side  for  sticking. 

In  some  instances  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  layout  of  the  lairage 
to  be  drastically  altered  to  enable  the  stunning  pen  to  be  satisfactorily 
sited. 

It  is  surprising  what  can  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  sound 
common  sense,  and  some  ingenuity.  This  particularly  applies  when 
considering  ways  and  means  of  providing  adequate  hanging  space 
for  carcases,  having  in  mind  the  requirement  that  no  carcases  must 
be  hanging  in  the  slaughterhall  whilst  slaughtering  is  in  progress. 

On  a particular  slaughtering  day  most  Butchers,  have  to  deal 
with  “smalls”  i.e.  sheep,  pigs,  calves,  etc.,  and  one  or  two  beasts. 
Hence  to  overcome  the  necessity  of  providing  space  apart  from  the 
slaughterhall  for  hanging  purposes  it  would  be  possible  to  slaughter, 
say,  the  sheep  first  and  remove  the  carcases  to  the  shop  for  cooling. 
The  Beast  could  then  be  slaughtered  and  its  carcase  left  to  cool 
in  the  slaughterhall. 

Of  course,  where  it  is  the  practice  to  slaughter  more  than  one 
beast  at  a time  a proper  hanging  room  is  essential. 

It  is  surprising  how,  month  after  month,  one  can  carry  out 
meat  inspection  under  artificial  lighting  and  not  fully  realise,  until  a 
photometer  has  been  brought  into  use,  that  such  lighting  is  in- 
adequate and  falls  far  short  of  the  required  standard  of  fifty  foot- 
candles.  Not  even  one  of  the  slaughterhouses  were  found  to  be 
satisfactory  in  this  respect. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  Report  on  Slaughterhouses,  required 
under  the  provisions  of  Section  3 of  the  Slaughterhouses  Act,  it 
was  necessary  of  course,  to  carry  out  a detailed  inspection  of  every 
slaughterhouse  in  the  District. 

Whilst  these  numbered  twelve,  slaughtering  only  takes  place 
regularly  at  seven  and  occasionally  at  one.  Since  the  occupiers  of 
the  remaining  four  bought  their  meat  supply  “off  the  hook”  their 
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slaughterhouses  had  been  converted  into  anything  from  deep  litter 
sheds  for  hens  to  garages  for  cars. 

As  a result  of  the  Survey  The  Slaughterhouses  were  classified 
as  follows: — 

A.  Premises  in  use  which  already  comply  with  all  the 

requirements  of  the  Construction  Regulations  for 
the  time  being  in  force  in  respect  of  new  slaughter- 
houses . . . . . . . . . . . . . . NIL 

B.  Premises  in  use  which  do  not  comply  with  the 

requirements  of  the  Construction  Regulations,  but 
which  are  expected  to  comply  by  the  date  recom- 
mended in  the  Report  . . . . . . . . 8 

C.  Premises  in  use  which  will  not  comply  with  the 
Construction  Regulations  by  the  date  recommended 

in  the  Report  . . . . . . . . . . . . NIL 

D.  Premises  not  in  use  but  for  which  a slaughterhouse 

licence  is  in  force,  or  was  in  force,  during  the 
twelve  months  preceeding  the  submission  of  the 
Report 4 

There  were  no  outstanding  applications  for  new  slaughterhouse 
licences. 

With  regard  to  the  existing  requirements  of  the  District  for 
slaughtering  facilities,  the  eight  slaughterhouses  in  use  have  a total 
weekly  throughput  of  twenty-three  cattle  units  on  an  average.  (One 
cattle  unit  represents,  1 cattle  beast  or  2 pigs,  or  3 calves  or  5 sheep). 
This,  of  course,  represents  only  a small  proportion  of  the  total 
weekly  requirements  of  the  populace.  By  far  the  largest  needs  of  the 
population  of  the  Urban  area,  are  met  by  the  supply  of  meat  from 
nineteen  butchers  shops  whose  sources  of  supply  are  outside  the 
District. 

These  retail  shops  require  somewhere  in  the  region  of  seventy- 
five  cattle  units  per  week. 

It  can  be  seen  then  that  the  total  weekly  requirement  of  home- 
killed  meat  is  approximately  one  hundred  cattle  units ; of  this  about 
one  quarter  is  supplied  by  the  existing  eight  slaughterhouses. 

The  latter  is  by  no  means  being  worked  to  capacity,  and  hence 
could,  if  so  required  deal  with  a total  throughput  of  80-90  cattle 
units  per  week  when  brought  up  to  the  standard  required  by  the 
Regulations. 
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Before  the  last  War  there  were  twenty-three  slaughterhouses 
in  use  throughout  the  District.  Succeeding  years  have  seen  a con- 
siderable decline  in  this  number,  until  at  the  present  time,  only  eight 
are  in  use. 

The  trend  therefore,  indicates  that  more  and  more  Butchers 
are  content  to  perpetuate  a system  which  largely  came  into 
prominence  during  the  war  years,  namely  that  of  “buying  off  the 
hook.”  This  being  so,  it  would  appear  that  there  is  an  ever  in- 
creasing tendency  for  slaughtering  to  be  concentrated  in  the  hands 
of  large  wholesalers  or  at  centralised  abattoirs. 

In  most  cases,  when  Traders  have  developed  the  habit  of 
regularly  “buying  off  the  hook”  they  seldom  revert  to  carrying  out 
their  own  slaughtering  again. 

It  pleases  me  to  know  that  in  this  District  there  is  a small 
“hardcore”  of  Butchers  anxious  and  willing  to  continue  slaughtering 
on  their  own  premises. 

These  are  tradesmen,  indeed  I would  call  them  craftsmen,  who 
take  a pride  not  only  in  the  high  quality  of  the  meat  they  retail,  but 
also  in  the  manner  in  which  they  dress  the  carcases  and  display 
them  in  their  shops. 

Discussions  were  held  with  all  the  occupiers  of  slaughterhouses, 
and  the  Department’s  suggestions  in  regard  to  siting  of  stunning 
pens,  and  any  other  alterations  and  requirements,  were  given  full 
consideration.  Agreement  was  reached  on  these  points  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  necessary  work  will  be  completed  before  the 
appointed  day. 

If  the  present  boundaries  of  the  Urban  area  remain  static  it  is 
not  anticipated  that  in  future  additional  slaughtering  facilities  will 
be  required. 

As  the  year  came  to  an  end  the  draft  of  the  Report  on  Slaughter- 
houses was  completed  in  readiness  for  consideration  by  your  Health 
Committee  during  the  month  of  January,  1960. 

It  is  pleasing  to  report  that  one  hundred  per  cent  meat  inspection 
was  maintained  throughout  the  year,  though  this  necessitated 
overtime  being  worked  each  week. 
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The  undermentioned  summary  gives  details  of  the  animals 
inspected  and  also  the  incidence  of  disease. 


Cattle 

Excluding 

Cows 

Cows 

Calves 

Sheep 

and 

Lambs 

Pigs 

Number  killed 

Bullocks 

129 

Heifers 

252 

84 

3 

2360 

391 

Number  inspected 

129 

252 

84 

3 

2360 

391 

All  diseases  ex  cep  t Tuberculosis 
Whole  carcases  condemned . . 













Carcases  of  which  some  part 
or  organ  was  condemned . . 

15 

34 

10 

— 

10 

4 

Percentage  of  the  number 
inspected  affected  with 
disease  other  than  Tuber- 

11.62 

13.49 

11.90 

0.42 

1.02 

culosis 

(3.51) 

(4.07) 

03.18) 

(-) 

(0.64) 

(1.86) 

Tuberculosis  only. 

Whole  carcases  condemned . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Carcases  of  which  some  part 
or  organ  was  condemned . . 

3 

17 

5 

— 

— 

— 

Percentage  of  the  number 
inspected  affected  with 

2.32 

6.74 

5.95 

Tuberculosis 

(6.14) 

(7.46) 

(6.98) 

(-) 

(-) 

(2.23) 

Cysticercus  Bovis  only. 

Whole  carcases  condemned 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Carcases  of  which  some  part 
or  organ  was  condemned- 

2 

4 

! 







Percentage  of  the  number 
inspected  affected  with 

1.55 

1.59 

1.19 

Cysticercus  Bovis 

(-) 

(2.37) 

(1.55) 

(-) 

(— ) 

(— ) 

Figures  in  brackets  are  for  the  year  1958. 


A total  of  3,219  carcases  were  inspected  during  the  year.  This 
represents  an  increase  of  465  carcases  when  compared  with  the  total 
for  1958. 

There  has,  however,  been  a decline  in  the  number  of  cattle 
slaughtered,  but  a considerable  increase  in  sheep,  lambs  and  pigs. 
Only  84  cows  were  slaughtered  compared  with  112  for  the  previous 
year. 
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The  quality  of  the  meat  was  of  a high  standard. 

The  number  of  beasts  found  infected  with  Cysticercus  Bovis 
was  seven  compared  with  nine  for  the  previous  year. 

In  all  cases  the  carcases  were  removed  to  cold  storage  for  a 
period  of  three  weeks. 

With  regard  to  the  Food  Hygiene  Regulations,  every  op- 
portunity was  taken,  whilst  visiting  food  shops  for  one  purpose  or 
another,  to  ensure  that  the  Regulations  were  being  observed.  Mobile 
shops,  and  food  vans  of  all  types  received  special  attention. 

The  initial  survey  of  such  vehicles  proved  most  disappointing 
as  can  be  seen  from  the  following  summary  of  conditions  found  at 
the  time  of  inspection: — 


Type  of 
Van 

No.  of 
Vans 

Washing 

Facilities 

Soap 

Towel 

Nail 

Brush 

Supplies  of 
hot  water 

Butchers  . . 

8 

5 with 
(inc.  1 def.) 
3 without 

3 with 

5 without 

3 with 
(inc.  1 
dirty) 

5 without 

1 with 

7 without 

8 without 

Bakers 

5 

1 with 

4 without 

3 with 

2 without 

3 with 

2 without 

1 with 

4 without 

5 without 

Ice  Cream 

3 

2 with 

1 without 

1 with 

2 without 

2 with 

1 without 

3 without 

3 without 

Grocery  . . 

2 

2 with 

2 with 

2 with 

1 with 

1 without 

2 without 

MILK  SUPPLY 

Twelve  samples  of  milk  were  obtained  for  examination  and  the 
results  were  as  follows: — 

METHYLENE  BLUE  TEST 

Of  the  nine  samples  submitted  to  this -test,  four  proved  satis- 
factory and  five  unsatisfactory. 

BIOLOGICAL  EXAMINATION 

One  sample  of  Tuberculin  Tested  milk  was  examined  for 
Tuberculosis  bacilli  and  proved  negative. 

Four  samples  of  ungraded  milks  were  similarly  examined  and 
also  proved  negative. 
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Complaint  was  received  from  a housewife  that  after  drinking 
certain  Tuberculin  Tested  milk  she  suffered  stomach  pains  and 
vomitting.  The  milk  had  a peculiar  taste  and  that  was  the  reason 
why  she  had  not  allowed  other  members  of  the  household  to  drink 
it. 

Samples  of  the  milk  in  question  were  submitted  for  examination 
and  were  subsequently  found  to  contain  staphylococcus  aureus.  It 
was  then  necessary  to  take  samples  from  the  herd,  which  comprise 
eleven  cows.  The  results  showed  that  staphylococci  were  present 
and  after  a further  process  of  elimination  three  cows  were  found  to 
be  excreting  this  organism  in  their  milk. 

The  animals  concerned  were  then  given  penicillin  treatment 
and  no  further  trouble  was  experienced. 

In  all,  fifteen  samples  of  milk  were  taken  in  connection  with 
this  case. 

Complaint  was  also  made  to  the  Department  that  a bottle  of 
Tuberculin  Tested  Pasteurised  milk  contained  “foreign  bodies.” 
The  latter  were  identified  as  larvae  of  the  lesser  housefly,  but  since 
the  bottle  in  question  had  been  opened  by  the  housewife  it  was 
considered  inadvisable  to  take  any  legal  action  in  this  matter. 

The  undermentioned  -licences  were  granted  by  the  Council, 
authorising  the  use  of  special  designations: — 

{a)  Dealers  : 

Tuberculin  Tested  . . . . . . . . 11 

Pasteurised  . . . . . . . . . . 12 

Sterilised  . . . . . . . . . . . . 10 

(b)  Supplementary: 

Tuberculin  Tested  . . . . . . . . 6 

Pasteurised  . . . . . . . . . . 5 

Sterilised  . . . . . . . . . . . . 4 

Number  of  Registered  Distributors  of  Milk  residing  in  the 
area — eighteen. 


FOOD  AND  DRUGS  ACT,  1955 

I am  indebted  to  Mr.  R.  W.  Sutton,  County  Analyst,  for 
kindly  supplying  the  undermentioned  details  in  regard  to  samples 
taken  under  the  above  Act,  in  this  District. 

No  serious  irregularities  were  disclosed  and  no  proceedings 
were  taken. 
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One  sample  of  T.T.  pasteurised  milk  contained  a small  amount 
of  added  water.  This  was  dealt  with  by  Caution  Notice  to  the 
retailer  and  the  Dairy  Co.  concerned.  The  remaining  samples  of 
milk  were  entirely  satisfactory. 

Of  the  samples  other  than  milk  only  Non-brewed  Condiment 
(an  informal  sample  followed  by  a formal  sample)  were  the  subject 
of  adverse  report.  These  samples  were  both  somewhat  deficient  in 
acetic  acid  but  the  deficiency  hardly  seemed  to  warrant  proceedings. 
It  was  a pre-packed  article  and  caution  notices  were  therefore 
issued  to  both  the  retailer  and  to  the  manufacturer. 

Samples  of  Canned  Chopped  Pork  were  examined  for  your 
Authority  following  a consumer  complaint  that  the  meat  was 
discoloured.  In  the  cans  examined  in  the  laboratory  the  outer 
surface  of  the  meat  showed  a yellowish  colour,  but  this  was  not 
marked  and  examination  for  metallic  contamination  showed  the 
amounts  of  tin  and  lead  to  be  quite  small.  Analysis  did  not  disclose 
a sufficient  reason  to  condemn  the  article  as  unfit  for  human 
consumption. 


ICE  CREAM 

One  sample  of  ice  cream  was  obtained  for  examination,  and 
was  classified  as  being  provisional  Grade  I. 


SHOPS  ACTS 

Your  three  Public  Health  Inspectors  are  designated  officers  for 
the  purpose  of  the  above  Acts. 


In  conclusion,  I would  like  to  express  my  thanks  and  appreci- 
ation to  the  Council,  the  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Health 
Committee  for  their  support  and  keen  interest  in  the  efforts  of  the 
Department;  also  to  the  Clerk  and  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
and  my  colleagues  in  other  Departments  for  their  co-operation. 

And,  to  my  staff,  a special  word  of  appreciation  for  their  “team 
spirit”  and  unstinting  efforts  so  willingly  given. 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

H.  W.  JEFFORD, 

Chief  Public  Health  Inspector 
and  Cleansing  Superintendent. 
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